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Ir would not be possible, within the compass of a single article, 
to give even a sketch of the lives of these two eminent prelates ; 
nor, were it possible, would such an undertaking quite fall within 
the province, which we have marked out for ourselves in this 
series of papers. ,Our object, therefore, will be to select such 
incidents in the lives of these prelates as may serve to illustrate 
the history of their times, and to exhibit their characters, 

John Williams was born at Aber-Conway, in Caernarvonshire, . 
on the 25th of March, 1582; and at the age of sixteen was 
admitted at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Laud was his senior 
by several years, as his birth took place in 1578. A life of Laud 
is quite out of the question in this place ; but it will be necessary, 
in order to estimate fairly the proceedings of these two illustrious 
men, that their respective ages should be borne in mind. 

Williams’s progress at the university was most satisfactory. 
He took the degree of B.A. in 1602; but he did not enter into 
holy orders until his twenty-seventh year. Ie appears to have 
been a diligent student of the writings of the Fathers. Great 
was his diligence in them: marvellous was his devotion to their 
volumes. ‘These were the casting counters, with whom he 
reckoned all the items of Christian truth, ‘The least stood for a 
pound, the best for an hundred. ‘These were the champions that 
first took the field to fight the Lord’s battel, all of them the worthies 
of David, whereof the stoutest had lifted up his spear against 800, 
and chased them. ‘These were after the Apostles the first-born 
cons of the New Jerusalem, to whom, by the blessing of primo- 
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geniture, God had given the double portion of wisdom, and his 
spirit. Mr. Williams remembered, and would remember others 
of it, when they needed such advice, that a disciple of the Church 
of England must be their disciple, and would often cite out of the 
Canons concluded in Convocation, An. 1571, § That preachers 
should teach nothing in their preaching which they would have 
the people religiously to observe, but that which is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Old ‘Testament and the New, and that which 


the Catholic Fathers and Ancient Bishops have gathered out of 


that doctrine.” This is our Directory.”* 

It may be doubted whether a ready assent will be given in the 
present age to Whitaker’s view, as given by Hacket, of the writ- 
ings of the Fathers: yet the following passage is so important 
and so beautiful, that no apology need be given for the quotation. 
Alluding to their doctrinal writings, he says: * In any of which, 
when many of them consent, we may well presume, that the Spirit 
of Christ breathed in them. For the martyrdom of some, the 
humility, self-denial, and sanctity of them all will attest, that they 
intended the truth; and one point of success, that those who 
gainsaid them never took root or prospered, will persuade you 
that they found the truth.”+ 

Williams sat in Convocation as Archdeacon of Cardigan in 
1613; but his first preferment appears to have been in Suffolk. 
In 1611, he became rector of Grafton Regis, in Northampton- 
shire, on the presentation of the Crown: and of Waldgrave, in 
the same county, in 1615. Besides these preferments, he obtained 
ywebends in several cathedrals. At Waldgrave and Grafton he 
et celebrated asa preacher, taking his part also in a com- 
bination lecture at Kettering. In this work he was very diligent. 
* Tt was his jadgment, that rude unordained dunces would in the 
licentiousness of some tumults, thrust into our pulpits, (and is it 
not come to pass to the very pricking of our hearts ?) if the true 
professors did teach them by their negligence, to fill up the time 
with babling and vacuity of matter, like them that jangle the bells 
to no tune, and are never out, because they were never in. 
Therefore, for his part, he never set husks or orts, but his 
dainties before the people. Which expectation likewise did pro- 
mote, for his church was thronged every Sunday, with the gentry 
especially, of all the neighbouring parishes.”t 

By the interest of the Duke of Buckingham, Williams was 
promoted to the Deanery of Salisbury in 1619.6 | At this time he 


— 


* Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. 15. 

t Ibid. } Ibid. 34, 35. 
$ When the King resolved to promote Williams to the deanery of Salisbury, the 
latter was at Lincoln, ‘and could not be heard of in a fortnight.”—Life by Philips, 
49. This is an instance of the slow mode of communication between London and 


the provinces at that perio. 
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was chaplain to King James, with whom he was a considerable 
favourite. In the year 1620, he was instrumental in reclaiming 
the daughter of the Earl of* Rutland trom the Church of Rome, 
to which she and her family were attached. Williams was 
appointed by his Majesty to this work, when a marriage was in 
contemplation between the Marquis of Buckinghata and this lady. 
** She easily perceived,” says Hacket, * that conjugal love would 
be firmest and sweetest when man and wile served God with one 
heart, and in one way, and were like the feo trumpets of silver 
made of an whole piece. Num. x. 12.°* ‘They were married by 
Williams, who, as Hacket remarks, was indebted to this union 
for his subsequent rise in the church and the state.“ ‘The nego- 
tiation in this marriage, said the negotiator often unto me, was 
the last key-stone that made the arch in his preferment.”+ ‘To 
wreserve the lady in the faith, King James proposed to Williams 
that he should draw upa small manual of devotions for her daily use. 
The suggestion was a wise one, because she had been accustomed 
to the use of similar books in the Churchof Rome. Accordingly, 
Williams compiled a book, of which  ‘P'wenty copies were printed 
and no more, and without the author’s name, (in a notion com- 
mon to many,) By an Old Prebendary of the Church of Lincoln. 
The copies were sent to the Lord Marquess, and being no more, 
are no more to be found: for I have searched for one, but with 
lost labour. I can truly say I have seen one, and read it about 
thirty years since, which being in a negligent custody, is mis- 
carried.” Hacket, however, had the MS. from which it was 
printed; and it appears to have been his intention to have given 
it at the end of the Life of the Archbishop. ‘This purpose was 
frustrated, probably because the life was not published until 1693, 
and because the little volume had been previously put forth with 
additions in a separate form. ‘The cone: in its present form is a 
singular jumble as to the arrangement, though a valuable little 
volume: for while it professes to be the production of Archbishop 
Williams, it contains references to authors who flourished long 
after that prelate’s death. The editor, it seems, made certain 
additions, without distinguishing between them and _ the original 
materials. Its plan is indicated by Williams, in his letter to the 
Margnis of Buckingham, dated November, 1620, It was divided 
into three treatises. ** The first to furnish her how to “— unto 
God by invocation. ‘The second, how to speak unto herself by 
meditation. And the third, how to speak unto those Léomanists 
that shall oppose her, by way of answer and satisfaction. Prayers 
are the most necessary for the obtaining, principles for the aug- 


* Ibid. 42. Ibid. 43, 
{ It is singular that Philips, who professes to derive his materials from Hacket, 
calls him a J’rebend of Windsor ; while Chalmers says a Prebend of Westmiuster. 
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menting, and resolutions (in these days) for the defending of her 
profession. ‘The prayers I have tr: anslated from ancient writers, 
that her Jadyship may see, we have not coyned a new w orship or 
service of God. Of the rest I received my best grounds from his 
Majesty, and such as, I protest faithfully, ‘| never could read the 
like in any author for mine own satisfaction.” 

This letter, as it was doubtless shown to the king, must have 
been very agreeable to his Majesty, who prided himself on his 
theological attainments. W illiams declares that he had never met 
with such arguments in any author. Tle was himself a man of 
consummate ~ abilities ; and, therefore, the incense thus offered 
must have been very grateful to the monarch, at whose suggestion 
he had compiled the book. In the letter, he expressly mentions, 
that twenty copies only were printed, “and as many of them to 
be suppressed, as your honour shall not command and use.”* 

Williams was now in high favour at court, and his promotion 
was rapid. In 1620 he became Dean of W estminster, a pre- 
ferment which he coveted on account of its conveniency in his 
particular circumstances, application to Buckingham is 
regarded by Hacket as a precedent in such matters,  T observe 
out of these lines, a precedent for suitors and candidates of eccle- 
siastical promotions, that he neither extorted his place by impor- 
tunity, nor invaded it by imprudency, nor lick’d it out of the 
dust by flattery, nor barg: tined for it by simony, or the mollifying 
term of gratuity ; ina word he did not dishonest himself for it with 
any indignity. He carried it as he wished, not being eriple of 

wofit, as he confessed, but fond of convenience.”t ‘The step, 
‘er, furthered his advancement. ‘That which was the 
lodging of a Dean, became in the current of one year, the house 
of the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and the palace of the 
Bishop of Lincoln.” sudden advancement astonished many 


persons: but his conduct as Lord Keeper was a justification of 


the royal opinion of his abilities. His other preter nents were 
retained by the royal favour : so that Heylin’s observation was 


° Ibid. 43, t Ibid. 44. 
Ibid. 47. “ All stood expecting,” says Fuller, “who should be Bacon’s suc- 
cessor in the Chancery. Sure he must be some man of great and high abilities, 
(otherwise it would seem a valley next a mounfain,) to maintain a convenient and 
comely level in that eminent place of judicature.” “ The king's choice produced 
net so much dislike as general wonder. Some ecavilled at Dr. Williams, his age, as 
if it were preposterous for one to be able for that office before ancient, and as if one 
old enough for a bishop were too young for a chancellor. Others questioned his 
abilities for the place. Could any expect to reap law, where it was never sown. 
Yet some of these altered their judgments, when considering his education, who for 
many years had been house chaplain (yea, more than chaplain, intimate friend-ser- 
vant,) to the old Lord Edgerton. His parts were eminent, who could make any- 
thing he read or heard his own, and could improve anything that was his own to 
the utmost. Considering all disadvantages, he managed his office to admiration.” 
— Book x. 89. 
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not inapplicable. It was expected that the Deanery of West- 
minster would have been bestowed upon Laud. There was a 
general expectation that he would have been made Dean of West- 
minster, in the place of Williams; who having been sworn Privy 
Councillor on the tenth of that month, and nominated to the see 
of Lincoln, was on the tenth of July honoured with the custody 
of the Great Seal of England; but Williams so prevailed at 
court, that when he was made Bishop of Lincoln, he retained 
this deanery in Commendam, together with such other preterments 
as he held at that time: that is to say, a prebend, and residentiary 
place in the cathedral church at Lincoln, and the rectory of 
Walyrave, in Northamptonshire, so that he was a pertect diocess 
within himself, as being Bishop, Dean, Prebend, Residentiary, aud 
Parson: and all these at once.”* 

As lord keeper, Williams’s influence with the king was at this 
time most powerful: and it will be necessary in this place, in 
order to carry out the plan contemplated in these papers, to con- 
sider the question, how far Laud was indebted to the Bishop of 
Lincoln for his appointment to a bishopric. His promotion has 
been adduced repeatedly by Laud’s enemies as evidence of his 
ingratitude to Williams. Before this time, however, and when 
Williams was in no great place, Laud was known to, and appre- 
ciated by, King James: consequently he was not introduced at 
court by the influence of Williams. Hlacket’s account is as_fol- 
lows: * The see of St. David’s did then want a bishop, but not 
competitors; the principal was Dr. Laud, a learned man, and a 
lover of learning, He had fastened on the lord marquess to be his 
mediator, whom he had made sure by great observances. But 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had so opposed him, and repre- 
sented him with suspicion (in my judgment improbably grounded) 
of unsoundness in religion, that the lord marquess was ata stand, 
and could not get the royal assent to that promotion. His lord- 
ship, as his intimates know, was not wont to let a suit fall, which 
he had undertaken: in this he was the stiffer, because the arch- 
bishop’s contest in the king’s presence was sour and supercilious. 
Therefore he resolved to play his game in another hand: and 
conjures the lord keeper to commend Dr. Laud strenuously and 
importunately to the king’s good opinion, to fear no offence, 
neither to desist for a little storm. Accordingly he wateh’d when 
the king’s affections were more still and pacificous ; and besought 
his Majesty to think considerately of his chaplain the doctor, who 
had deserved well when he was a young man in his zeal against 


’ Heylin’s Life of Laud, 80. Philips says, * Never was there, 1 believe, a diocess 
more compleat, or better fill’d, in all the several degrees of dignity and office.” Life, 


77. The remark is strictly true; for Williams was a most active bishop, and a 
most laborious parish priest. 
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the millenary petition: and for his incorruption in religion, let 
his sermons plead for him in the royal hearing, of which no man 
could judge better than so great a scholar as his Majesty.” 
Hacket then relates a conversation between the king and the 
lord keeper, in which the former objects to Laud, as a man of 7 
‘a restless spirit, and cannot see when matters are well.” As 
Williams pressed his suit, the king yielded in anger, saying, 
‘«‘ Then take him to you, but on my soul you will repent it. So 
the lord keeper procured to Dr. Laud his first rochet, and 
; retained him in his prebend of Westminster, a kindness which 
a then he mightily valued.”* Philips remarks upon this narrative, ft 
‘** But how two men so great and so good should break out into 
open enmity is a mystery to me at present.”+ 


Other representations of the matter must not be passed over in | | 
forming our estimate of these transactions. ‘ ‘This promotion of | 
him to the see of St. David was done by the endeavours of Dr. " 


John Williams, fearing if he had not the said see, he would have 
been Dean of Westminster, which the said Dr. Williams kept in 
commendam with the see of Lincoln: whereby he showed him- 
self more a politician than a friend.” Some ascribe his advance- 
ea ment to the mediation and disinterested solicitation of the foresaid 
4 lord keeper at the duke’s motion: and thence take occasion toaggra- 
vate Laud’s ingratitude, for endeavouring to supplant and ruin - 
| his benefactor. However, it is really more probable, that Bishop 
| Williams did it not so much out of kindness as to serve his own 
—_ ends.”§ That Laud expected Westminster is evident from his 
| diary. ‘The general expectation in court was, that I should 
| then have been Dean of Westminster, and not Bishop of St. 
Alluding to Hacket’s statement, Wharton says: 
it question not Bishop Hacket’s veracity, or that Archbishop Wil- 
&§ liams did indeed we this tohim. But then Williams will be 
: found strangely to have prevaricated, when he pretended that 
Laud owed that preferment to his kindness, and thereupon taxed 
him of ingratitude.” Wharton then mentions, that Williams 
in used his interest to send Laud to St. David’s, in order that he 
3 might himself retain Westminster. But whatever may be in 
this matter alleged against Dr. Laud, I am sure no art or colour 
can defend that bitter revenge of Archbishop Williams; which 
| prompted him to move earnestly in the House of Lords, that the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury (then a prisoner in 
aa the ‘Tower) might be sequestered : which by his importunity he 
&§ obtained, to the great prejudice of the church, and no small 
infamy to himself. I do not pretend to justify the whole proceed- 


u * Hacket, 63, 64. t Life by Philips, 79. 
| . t Woods, Athena. Ed. Bliss, iii. 123, 
§ Biog. Brit., art. Laud. || Wharton, Diary. 
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ing of Archbishop Laud, during the whole course of his power and 
government, against Archbishop Williams. I do rather lament 
it, as the great misfortune, both of themselves and the church 
at that time: that twosuch eminent prelates, equally endued with 
extraordinary learning, wisdom, and greatness of mind, should 
be engaged in constant opposition al enmity to each other, at 
first raised by mutual distrust and emulation, and ever after kept 
up and fomented by reciprocal injuries, and false representations 
on both sides.”* | 

Undoubtedly both were in error. Both were ambitious, and 
each was jealous of the other; and distrust and envy were the 
consequences. It would be unjust to attempt to depreciate one 
at the expense of the other. Let the truth be stated : and let the 
blame of their mutual animosities rest upon both. In this res 
Hacket is unjust towards Laud: for he regards the conduct of 
Williams as unimpeachable. ‘There is, however, no other autho- 
rity to confirm Hacket’s statements—statements made to him by 
Williams himself, who, without intending to deceive, was pro- 
bably under the influence of such strong prejudice against his 
rival as to take a very mistaken view of his own case and 
conduct. It is more likely, that Wharton’s view is the correct © 
one.+ 

It will be seen, however, that Williams and Laud became 
bishops at nearly the same time. James evidently intended to 
— Laud. If, therefore, the particular bishopric of St. 

avid’s was bestowed at the suggestion of Williams, it does not 
follow that Laud owed his promotion to anything except to his 
own merits and the royal favour, since his Majesty would speedily 
have raised him to some other dignity. ‘There was so much to 
admire in both these prelates, that their differences cannot be 
contemplated without regret. It will, however, be seen in the end, 
that they understood each other better: their mutual sufferings 
producing a better understanding between them. 

Philips expresses an opinion, which appears to me to afford a 
key to their differences. ‘‘ I am apt to believe that if the truth 
were known, Buckingham might be accountable in a great mea- 
sure for the differences between Laud and Williams: who in all 
probability, when he was disgusted with the lord keeper, might 
engage Laud against him for the speedier and more effectual accom- 
plishment of his own revenge in the ruin of Williams.”{ Some 
notices occur in the Diary, which render this rotion probable. 


t The slander of Roger Coke is too gross and too absurd to be no in these 
pages: though, as far as his story goes, it quite overturns the notion that Laud was 


in any way indebted to Williams. 
in t Life by Philips. Preface. 
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Thus Laud alludes to letters received from Buckingham from 
Spain, during the prince’s visit to that country, Under the 
date of October 3rd, 1623, we meet with this entry. “ Friday, | 
was with my lord keeper: to whom I found some bad done me 
very ill offices. And he was very jealous of Lord B.’s favour.” 
On the fifth of October, the prince and the duke landed at Ports- 
mouth. On the 3lst of October, Laud writes: “I rp een 
my Lord Duke of Buckingham with that which passed between 
the lord keeper znd me.”* 
It is evident from other passages, that Buckingham and Wil- 
liams were estranged after a loeinass of the Spanish match. 
Thus, under December 15: * On Monday morning, I went about 
business to my Lord Duke of Buckingham. We had speech in 
the shield gallery at Whitehall. ‘There 1 found that the lord 
keeper had strangely forgotten himself to him; and 1 think was 
dead in his affections.”  Decemb., 27, St. John’s Day, I was 
with my Lord Duke of Buckingham. 1 found, that all went not 
right with the lord keeper, &c.” Under January 11th, we have 
the following: “ My lord keeper met with me in the withdrawing 
chamber, and quarrelled me gratis.” ** Januar. 14, 1 acquainted 
my Lord Duke of Buckingham, with that which passed on the 
Sunday before, between the lord keeper and me.” On the [8th 
of February, Laud writes: * My Lord Duke of Buckingham told 
me of the reconciliation and submission of my lord keeper : and 


that it was confessed unto him, that his favour to me was a chief 


cause.” + 


Laud was evidently troubled at this misunderstanding with 
Williams: yet it by no means follows, that his distress arose from 
euvy at the lord keeper’s favour with the king. The fact of his 
recording his dreams relative to Williams, only proves, that his 
mind was disturbed on the subject : but his uneasiness may have 
arisen from the reflection, that Williams was become his enemy, 
and might injure him with the king. In December he writes: 
** Sunday night, I did dream that the lord keeper was dead : that 
I passed by one of his men, that was about a monument for him: 
that I heard him say, his lower lip was infinitely swelled and 
fallen, and he rotten already. This dream did trouble me.”{ 
Soon after, we find an entry, which appears to indicate that Wil- 
liams must have been conscious of having acted unjustly towards 
Laud. Or should this view be iho the lord keeper must 
have acted with insincerity. It is under March 17. “ Lord 
keeper his complimenting with me.” Again on March 29th, 
1624. Laster Monday, 1 went and acquainted my lord keeper 
with what Thad said to my lord duke. He approved it, and 


* Wharton, Diary, 7. t Ibid. 8, 10. t Ibid. 7. 
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said, it was the best office that was done for the church this seven 
years.”* 
"That Laud was in communication with the duke during his 
absence in Spain, is proved by the Diary. Heylin, moreover, 
mentions that Laud was made his friend, “ from whom he might 
receive advertisement of all occurrences.” It was insinuated that 
Laud was a spy employed by the duke; but, on the other hand, 
it is pretty certain that Buckingham’s enemies took advantage of 
his absence to endeavour to prejudice the royal mind against his 
favourite. ‘The Spanish match was unpopular with the people ; 
and it was easy to throw the odium on the duke. Heylin states 
that Williams was in the plot against Buckingham ; ul that mis- 
understanding had arisen is clear from Laud’s Diary. “ Of all 
which practices and proceedings Laud gives intelligence to the 
duke, and receives back again directions in his actings for him. 
From hence proceeded the constancy of affection which the duke 
carried to him for ever, after the animosity between Laud and 
Williams: the fall of Cranfield first, and of Williams afterwards. 
Laud by his diligence and fidelity overtopping all.”+ Heylin 
afterwards proceeds: * It was not long before Buckingham found 
the truth of such informations. Hereupon followed an estrangin 
of the duke’s countenance from the Lord Keeper Williams, aa 
of his from the Bishop of St. David’s, whom he looked upon as 
one that stood in the way betwixt him and the duke.” He also 
adds, that the compliments alluded to in the Diary “had more 
ceremony than substance in them ;” and that the wound was 
only skinned, not healed; and festred the more dangerously 
because the secret rancour of it could not be discerned.” { 
Lamentable as were these differences, it cannot but be admitted 
that the blame must not be cast on Laud alone. Williams was 
jealous and irritable on the subject of a rival in the affections of 
the Duke of Buckingham; and this feeling led to suspicions of 
Laud. It is remarkable, that in Williams’s letters to the duke, 
in which he makes the most humiliating submission, he never 
alludes to Laud, though he enumerates the causes which had led 
him to form his, as he admits, erroneous conclusions respecting 
his patron, ‘These letters may be taken as evidence against the 
supposition that Laud laboured to accomplish his ruin, “ Not 
presuming,” says he, under date of ebruary 2, 1623, “to write 
unto your grace, being so offended at me, but resolved with 
sorrow and patience to try what I was able to suffer, without the 
least thought of opposition against your absolute pleasure, his 
highness hath encouraged and commanded the contrary, assuring 
me (which I cannot repeat again without tears) that, upon his 


* Ibid, 10, 11. t Heylin’s Laud, 107. t Ibid, 112, 113, 
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credit, your grace neither did, nor doth conceive any such real 
distast againste me, but did onely suspect I had conceived his 
highnesses mind in that full manner which his highness himself 
is now fully satisfied I did not.” He begs the duke to receive his 
soul “ in gage and pawn,” assuring him that he * never harboured 
one thought” against his grace. After various statements contra- 
dictory of certain rumours, he begs the duke’s pardon “ for sus- 
ting so true, real, and noble a friend.” Yet,” says he, “ that 
may not appear a very beast, give me leave once to remember, 
and ever after to forget, the motives which drew me so to do.” 
He then enumerates the causes of his suspicions; and though six 
are specified, there is no allusion to Laud. If, therefore, Wil- 
liams suspected Laud, he did not act sincerely, for he declares 
that he has revealed all his thoughts.* Long after this, in 1624, 
he presses the duke to take the office of lord steward, then vacant, 
nn the letter is couched in terms of the most abject, not to say 
impious, flattery. ‘I would humbly recommend unto your 
grace this opportunity to be neerest unto the king in your young, 
your middle, and your decreasing age—that is, to be on earth as 
your piety will one day make you in heaven, an everlasting 
favourite.’’¢ 
Before we proceed in our narrative it may be desirable to 
notice an instance of Williams’s affection and service to the 
Church of England. Williams procured a translation of the 
English Liturgy into Spanish and French, in order that the cha- 
racter of our worship might be known to the people of those two 
nations. Hacket’s account is so interesting, that it would be 
unwise not to give it entire. ‘ When the eyes of all our kingdom 
were set upon the Infanta of Spain, he took into his house, as it 
is formerly remembered, a Spaniard by birth, and a scholar, John 
Zaxeda, by whose conversation he grew expert in the Spanish 
grammar, in the Castilian pronunciation, and in the knowledge 
of those authors, that in ten weeks he could not only understand 
the most difficult writers of that nation, but was able to entreat 
with the ambassadors without an interpreter. Now, when the 
glorious nuptial torch was in election to be lighted from the 
neighbour kingdom of T’rance, he endeavoured to make himself 
expert in that quaint and voluble language ; and by parling often 


_ with a servant whom he had listed into the check of his house for 


that purpose, a Frenchman, that was continually at his elbow, in 
three months he was as ready at it to read, write, or speak as he 
that had lyen Liegier three years for it at Paris. And to evidence 
that he had a public soul in everything, where he put his finger, 
as he had caused a translation of our Liturgy out of Latin into 


* Cabala, 298, 299. t Ibid, 306. 
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Spanish, to be finished by Taxeda, and printed at his own costs: 
so to go no less in his preparations for this French association, he 
encouraged a most able divine, Mr. Delaun, minister of the 
French church in Norwich, to turn that excellent Liturgy into 
his country language, which was effected, and the accurate trans- 
lator both commended and rewarded.’* In a previous page 
Hacket is more particular. Alluding to the journey to Spain, 
‘s With this fleet some precious ware, never seen, no nor heard of 
in Spain before, at least among the Laicks, was transported 
thither: the Liturgy of our church, translated into the Spanish 
tongue, fairly printed, by the procurement and cost of the lord 
keeper. ‘The translator was John Taxeda, the author of the treatise 
called Hispanus Conversus, a good scholar, once a Dominican, 
whom his patron that set him a work secured to our church with 
a benefice and good prebend. He studied this translation day 
and night till it was ended. He that writes this was often at his 
elbow to communicate with him, when he put questions how to 
proceed. But the Lord Keeper, himself, with other overseers, 
that had perfectly learn’d the Castilian language, perus’d it faith- 
fully, and, if there were not aptness in any phrase, corrected it. 
With his majesty’s privity and great approbation, two copies of 
it were carried, religious tokens, the one to his highness, the other 
to my lord duke, as the best and most undeniable certificate that 
4a particular church can show, to vindicate the right profession of 
their faith from all scandals, and to declare their piety in all 
Christ’s ordinances squared, and practised by a public rule after 
the beauty of holiness.”’+ 

Williams presented a copy of the French Liturgy to the French 
ambassadors, who came over to arrange the treaty of marriage 
with the Princess Henrietta Maria. ‘hey were induced to enter 
the abbey on the assurance that ‘ nothing of ill relish should be 
offered before them.” While a verse was plaid, the lord 
keeper presented the ambassadors and the rest of the noblest 
quality of their nation with our Liturgy, as it spake to them in 
their own language: and in the delivery of it used those few 
words, but pithy, that their lordships at leisure might read in that 
book, in what form of holiness our prince worshipp’d God, wherein 
he durst say nothing savoured of any corruption of doctrine, 


* Hacket, 209. 

t Hacket, 126, 127. I subjoin the titles of the two books: “ La Liturgie Angloise; 
ov le Livre des Prieres Publiques, de l’Administration des Sacremens & Autres 
Ordres & Ceremonies de |'Eglise d’ Angleterre. Nouvellement traduit en 
of |’ Ordonnance de sa Mageste de la Grande Bretaigne. A Londres, Par Je 

ill, Imprimeur du Roy. DC.XVI. Avec Privilege de sa Mageste. Ato. 

“Liturgia Inglesa; O Libro del Rezado Publico, de la Administracion de los 
Sacramentos, y otros Ritos y Ceremonias de la Yglesia de Ingalaterra. Ato, 
Auguste Trinobantum, XIV.” 
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much less of heresie, which he hoped would be so reported to the 
Lady Princess Henrietta.”* 

It is evident from the date of the French book that the trans- 
lation was effected some years before the negotiations for the 
marriage of Charles I. Hacket, however, says it was done at 
Williams's cost. Having previously printed the book, he used it 
on this occasion ; and probably the translator was rewarded after 
his patron became lord keeper. Williams mentions the Spanish 

himself, in a letter to the-duke. Because I have heard 
that they have, in those parts, a conceipt of our church, as that 
they will not believe that we have any Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer at all, | have (at mine own cost) caused the 
Liturgy to be translated into Spanish, and fairly printed: and do 
send you by this bearer a couple of the books, one for his high- 
ness, the other for your grace, not sending any more, unless your 
grace will give directions. His majesty was acquainted therewith, 
and alloweth of the business exceedingly. ‘The translator is a 
Dominican, a zealous Protestant, and a good scholar; and I have 
secured him to our church, by a benefice and a good prebend.’’+ 
The value of this service is fully admitted by Heylin. “ By the 
prudent care of the Lord Keeper Williams, the English Liturgie 
was translated into Spanish; so many copies of the book then 
printed being sent into Spain, as gave great satisfaction to the 
court and clergy. ‘The work performed by a converted Domi- 
nican, who was gratified for his pains therein by a good prebend, 
and a benefice, as he well deserved. And this I must needs say 
was very seasonably done ; for till that time the Spaniards had 
been made believe by their priests and Jesuits, that when the 


English had cast off the Pope, they had cast off all religion 


also.”{ Yet in another work Heylin speaks disparagingly of 
this same act, insinuating that Williams’s conduct was not so 
disinterested as his admirers were disposed to believe. Fuller had 
mentioned the fact as an evidence of Williams’s love for the 
Liturgy ; and Heylin snarlingly remarks : “ If this be true, it makes 
not onely to his honour, but also to the honour of the English 
Liturgy, translated into more languages than any Liturgy in the 
world, whatsoever it be. But I have some reason to doubt that 
the Liturgy was not translated at the charges of Bishop Williams. 
That it was done by his procurement I shall easily grant: but 
whosoever made the bill of charges, the church paid the reckon- 
ing. ‘The Dominican fryer who translated it being rewarded 
with a benefice and a good prebend, as the bishop himself did 
signifie by letter to the Duke of Buckingham. And as for the 
printing of the book, I cannot think that it was at his charges 


* Hacket, 210. Ca 309. 
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neither, but at the charges of the printer: it not being usual to 
give the printers money and the copy too.” ! 
There was no ground for such a surmise on Heylin’s part ; 
for we have the positive testimony of the bishop to the fact, that — 
the printing was done at his expense. But Heylin further 
insinuates, that he could not have been such an honourer of the 
Liturgy as Fuller would have his readers to believe, because from 
1635 to 1637, in consequence of a dispute at Westminster, he 
never attended divine service at the abbey, though he was dean 
of the church ; and because he never attended the chapel in the 
‘Tower during his imprisonment from 1637 to 1640. He further 
mentions, that Williams countenanced those who vilified the 
Liturgy; and from these facts he would infer that he did not 
deserve Fuller’s praise as an honourer of the Liturgy.* 
Williams’s success in reclaiming Buckingham’s wife from the 
Church of Rome has already been mentioned. At a somewhat 
later period he seems to have been engaged with Laud in the 
conference with Fisher, which was undertaken at the king’s 
request in consequence of the wavering state of the duke’s mother. 
His says Hacket, was superintendent.” At the first 
meeting, White was the champion against Fisher. ‘ Another 
meeting was prepared, wherein the lord keeper entered the lists 
with Fisher; because he had advised to those disputes he was 
willing to be active, as well as consultative. ‘The lord keeper 
exposed not his part in print. The third that contended with . 
the Jesuit was Dr. Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s, who galled 
Fisher with great acuteness, which the false Loiolite traduced, 
and made slight in his reports.” Alluding to the edition pub- 
lished by Laud in 1637, Hacket says: “ Whereupon the bishop, 
for his just vindication, corroborated all that he had delivered with 
very strong enlargement, paying his adversary both with the prin- 
cipal and interest : and divers years after finish’d it with an Auc- 
tarium, which hath rendered it a master-piece in divinity.” 
Laud’s conference was published in 1624, at the end of White's 
book, under the initials of his chaplain, Richard Bayly. Fisher 
had put forth his account, and Laud consented to the publication 
of his own share in the conference. Williams is alluded to by 
Fisher in such a way as to confirm Hacket’s account, though no 
formal statement of the part which he undertook is published. 
White also mentions. the presence of the lord keeper.t Heylin 
merely states that his lordship put in a word or two sometimes ;” 


* Heylin’s Examen, part i. 274-5. ¢t Hacket, 172. 

t A Replie to Jesuit Fisher's Answere to certain Questions propoiided by his 
Most Gratious Mate King James. By Francis White, D. of Div. Deane of Carlisle, 
Chaplaine to his Mat*- Hereunto is annexed a Conference of the Right R. B. of 
St. David's w'» the same Jesuit. London: 1624. Fol. See Preface ; and the Third 
Conference, p. 2. Heylin, 116. 
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but the evidence derived from the printed works proves that he 
took a part in the previous conferences.* 

Though the Duke of Buckingham was evidently resolved to 
remove Williams from his high office, and from the royal pre- 
sence, yet he could not effect his purpose during the life of King 
James. But the king’s life was terminated in 1625. It would 
be foreign to our purpose to expatiate on the character of this 
sovereign. ‘ He was infinitely given to prayer, says Sir Ant. 
W., but more out of fear than conscience. ‘That’s Satan’s gloss 
upon a good text.”+ Williams was appointed to preach the 
funeral sermon. As an illustration of Williams’s style and cha- 
racter, we give a few extracts from this singular production. It 
was published under the title of ** Great Britain’s Salomon :” and 
consequently was very laudatory of his majesty. 

Solomon and King James are compared in various particulars, 
some of which are calculated to excite a smile. ‘ Solomon was 
learned above all the princes of the east. So was King James 
above all princes in the universall world. Salomon was a writer 
in prose and verse. So in a very pure and exquisite manner was 
our sweet sovereigne King James.”{ In his style you may 
observe the Ecclesiastes, in his figures the Canticles, in his sen- 
tences the Proverbs, and in his whole discourse, Reliquum ver- 
borum Salomonis, all the rest that was admirable in the eloquence 
of Salomon.”’§ Williams alludes to the version of the Psalms 
which goes under the king’s name, though a portion only 

roceeded from the royal pen. ‘ He was in hand (when God 
called him to sing psalmes with the angels) with the translation of 
our church psalmes, which hee intended to have finished, and 


dedicated withall to the onely saint of his devotion, the Church of 


Great Britaine and that of Ireland. This work was staid in the 
one and thirty psalme.”|| 
We may gather the lord keeper’s views of church matters from 
this sermon: nor will they be found to differ materially from 
those of Archbishop Laud, though at a later period the former 
ave some countenance to such as were disaffected to the church. 
Te tells us that James’s patronage extended to the doctrine, 
discipline, and maintenance of the church. And of this affection 
to these three he gave a full demonstration, by that he had spent 
three moneths in this kingdome. ‘Yo the doctrine, by the transla- 
tion of the Bible against the Papists. ‘To the discipline, by the 
conference at Hampton Court against the Nevellists. And to the 
maintenance, by remitting all Sede-Vacantes. Yee house of Levi 
praise yee the Lord, for this mercy of his endureth for ever.”"@ 


* Heylin, 95. t Hacket, 225. t Great Britain’s Salomon, 38. 
§ Ibid. 41. | Ibid. 42. It was probably completed by Williams. 
q Ibid. 46. 
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We ase informed that James received ‘ the hierarchie”’ of 
bishops “as a government received from Christ and his Apostles,” 
Williams is as severe on the Scottish system, or the Presbyterian 
discipline, as Laud. “ God Almighty was-pleascd,” says he of 
King James, “ that this great king should be bred for a while in 
that new discipline, that he might learne in times to come how hee 
should not discipline the church of Christ.”* ‘The following 
passage is not a little flattering. ‘So that as Constantine the 
great did nick-name Trajan, Herbam Parietariam, a wall flower, 
because his name was engraven on every wall: so shall amulous 

steritie terme King James, Herbam Chartaceam, a paper flower, 
when they read his glory in all writers. And as one saith of 
Plinius, and ‘Tacitus, that they were Literarum nomina, non homi- 
num: so will it be a question amongst critiques in the ages to 
come, whether this name of James doth more properly note an 
eminent ing or an eminent scholler.”t 

The last comparison was in the funerals of the two kings. 
And here Williams takes occasion to compliment the new sove- 
reign, Charles I. ‘* And I must say lesse of the last of all, pre- 
vented therein by the magnificence of his magestie : because, for 
any thing wee reade in the Scriptures, the funeral of the first came 
nothing neare the stately funerals of our second Salomon. Shall 
I say, therefore, of my present master, that he is a great and 
hopefull king? All that is true: but I leave it to another that 
hath time to enlarge it.” Then, after an allusion to the magni- 
ficent funeral, he says: ‘ And yet, with due reverence to his 
magestie, | must be bold to say, that all this is nothing to that 
honour which God hath done to the funeralls of his father. So 
deare in the sight of the Lord is thé death of his saints. For God 
hath provided another statue yet to adorne the exequies of our late 
soveraigne. I doe not meane this artificial representation within 
the hearse: for this shows no more than his outward bodie, his 
cloathes and ornaments. But I meane that statue which (beyond 
all former presidents of pietic) walk’t on foot this day after the 
hearse, a breathing statue of all his vertues. ‘This God hath done 
for him, or rather for us. For as he hath made a lively represen- 
tation of the vertues of Salomon, in the person of King James, so 
hath he done a like representation of the vertues of King Jamee in 
the person of King Charles our gracious soveraigne.’’t 

‘The sermon was published shortly after the funeral ; nor were 
there wanting persons to subject it to severe criticism. Some 
auditors who came thither rather to observe than edifie, cavill 
than observe, found, or made faults, in the sermon, censuring him 


* Ibid. 50, 51. t Ibid, 61. 
t Ibid. 75, 76. 
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for touching too often, and staying too long on a harsh string, 
making eloquence too essential, and so absolutely necessary in a 
king.” Alluding to his language, Fuller says: Expressions 
which might be forborn in the presence of his sonne and suc- 
cessour, whose impediment in speech was known to be great, and 
mistook to be greater. Thus it is easier and better for us 
to please one God, than many men with our sermons.” * 
till it was evident that Williams would not retain the same 
lace in the affections of the new king as he had held in those of 
fis father. He was now “ dayly descendant in the king’s 
favour.”t The first affront was the refusal to allow him to take 
his place as Dean of Westminster, at the coronation. His 
letter to the duke on this occasion affords a painful instance of 
weakness in a great man. ‘ Being come hither, according unto the 
duty of my ig to do my best service for the preparation to 
the coronation, and to wait upon his majesty for his royal pleasure 
and direction therein: I do most humbly beseech your grace to 
crown so many of your grace’s former favours, and to revive a 
creature of your own, struck dead onely with your displeasure 
(but no other discontentment, in the universal world,) by bring- 
ing of me to kiss his magesties hand. I was never hitherto into 
the presense of a king by any saint besides yourself: turn me not 
over to offer any prayers at new altars.”{ All, however, was 
unavailing. Williams was excluded; and shortly after was 
deprived of the great seal. ‘That his fall was owing to Buck- 


ingham, though he suspected Laud, is evident. “ ‘The Bishop of 


Lincoln fell now, through the duke’s into the king’s displeasure.”§ 
Buckingham had long since disliked him: and probably there 
may be truth in Fuller’s statement. ‘ Disdaining to be a depen- 
dent (as a pent-house) in the duke’s favour, and desiring to stand 
an absolute structure on his own foundation at court, he fell.” 
‘+ However, his bruise was the less, because he fell but from the 
first loft, and saved himself on the second floere. Outed his lord 
keepership, but keeping his bishoprick of Lincoln and deanerie 
of Westminster, though torced to part with the king’s purse, le 
held his owne, and that well replenished.” His fall would have 
been delayed had the life of King James been protracted. 
« With whose death,” says Hacket, ‘the day of the servant’s 


prosperity shut up, and a night of long and troublesome adver- 
sity followed.”** 


* Fuller, book xi. 118. t Ibid. 121, by mistake 109 


t Cabala, 310. § Faller, xi. 125, 
| Ibid. x. 90. Ibid. xi. 125. 


** Hacket, part i. 228. Wilson says of the bishop: “ Though he were composed 
of many grains of good learning, yet the height of his spirit (i will not say pride) 


made him odious even to those that raised him: happily because they could not 
Complete History, ii, 751, 


attain to those ends by him, that they required of him.” 
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On the 15th of October the great seal was required of him, 
simply on the ground that King James had resolved to continue 
it in the same hands only three years. At the same time he was 
requested to confine himself to his bishopric. ‘This was, of course, 
a banishment from court: for the duke was evidently fearfal of 
his influence unless he was removed to a distance. Accordingly 
he retired to his palace at Bugden; and for the next few years 
was occupied in the business of his diocese. Heylin admits that 
Williams’s removal was owing to the duke.“ ‘The Lord Keeper 
Williams stood upon no good terms with the duke in the life of 
King James: but he declined more and more in favour after his 
decease. ‘The duke had notice of his practising against him in 
the last Parliament, and was resolved to do his errand so effec- 
tually to the king his master, that he should hold the seal no 
longer.” Heylin also admits, “ As he fell, so Laud ascended.”* 
Yet it is clear that the duke’s enmity was the cause: nor is there 
any evidence that it was fostered by Laud. It should be men- 
tioned that Williams positively denied the charge of practising 
against the duke in the last Parliament.t 

Being removed from the court, and from the chancery, the 
bishop had leisure to superintend his large diocese. At Bugden 
he lived in great splendour, his hospitality and munificence 
affording topics for general conversation in the neighbourhood. 
It would seem that Williams having been so long accustomed to 
a court life, could not endure retirement. Hence his palace was 
generally filled with visitors. In a former paper on Visitation 
Articles, some account has been given of Williams’s proceedings 
in his diocese after his banishment from the court ; and therefore 
the subject need not be resumed. One thing, however, may be 
mentioned, because it appears to show that his enmity to Laud 
either was not at the time very strong, or that he had the art of 
concealing it. Laud’s zeal in repairing St. Pauls church is 
well known. ‘To accomplish his object the clergy were appealed 
to, and the bishops, in their visitations, were accustomed to press 
the subject. In the year 1634, Williams addressed his clergy in 
his own peculiar style, in favour of the object. ‘Should this 
minster still remain (as of late it did) a great heap of mouldering 
stones, or rather a litthe mountain of dust and rubbish, were our 
churches in the inner places of this isle never so well repaired, as 
I doubt it much, yet would strangers out of error, and seminaries 
out of rancour, possess the world, that since the Reformation 


“ He may be said to be one of infinite subtlety and sagacity : and what gave a sin- 
gular advantage to his activity, was the great happiness of his constitution, which 
never required above three hours sleep in twenty-four.” Echard, ii. 17 
* Heylin, 133, 134. 
t Hacket, part ii. 17—20. 
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God’s houses in England are become the habitations of dragons 
and a court for owls. That when Pater Noster had reared them 
up to touch the heavens, our Father hath pulled them down to 
the dust of the earth.” He asks, whether they were to become a 
reproach. ‘And thus it must needs be, unless these great 
fabricks reared at the first for the main of the work, by indul- 
gences and superstition, be Pagers again by the bountiful devo- 
tion of king and people.” He adds, “* The care of our metro- 
politan hath been cath, that your contribution may be so minced 
and distributed to years and half years, as that it shall become 
very easie and portable.”* . 

‘he death of the Duke of Buckingham took place in 1628; 
and sometime previous a reconciliation had been effected between 
him and the Bishop of Lincoln.+ Hacket insinuated that Laud 
was the cause of their estrangement. Buckingham had threat- 
ened “ that of all he had given him he would leave him nothing.” 
But as the duke died in 1628, the continuance of the royal dis- 
pleasure is attributed to Laud. “ Of all men Bishop Laud was the 
ed whose enmity was most tedious, and most spightful against 

is great benefactor, Lincoln. He battered him with old and new 

contrivances fifteen years: his very dreams were not without 
them, as they are enrolled in his memorials, drawn out with his 
own hand: I will touch that fault, that great fault, with a gentle 
hand, because of that good which was in him: because in other 
things, I believe, for my part, he was better than he was common! 
thought: because his death did extinguish a great deal of envy.” } 
Hacket says that Williams was charged with being a malignant, 
“ because he gave entertainment at his board, to such as carried 
a grudge to the lord duke’s prosperity.”§ A commission was 
framed, before the death of the duke, to examine into the bishop’s 
conduct as lord keeper, with a view to a censure in the Star 
Chamber. Nothing, however, came of the matter at this time. 
Hacket repeatedly alludes to Laud as the cause of Williams’s 
troubles. ‘* Could he so soon forget him, that first made him a 
bishop? And in twelve years could he not forget an injury if the 
other had trespassed against him ?” |j 

From the particulars already detailed respecting Laud’s eleva- 
tion, it will be seen that he did not owe his promotion to his first 
bishopric to the disinterested friendship of Williams, who, if he 
did interfere, merely endeavoured to divert his majesty from one 


. * Hacket, part ii. 60, 

t Though the circumstance has no connexion with this article, yet, as possessing 
some interest, I may mention, that I have a copy of “ Peacham’s Compleat Gentle- 
man,” which once belonged to Felton, the Duke's assassin, and contains his auto- 


graph. It is written at the end of the volume. “ John Felton vicessimo secundo die 
u 


nii 1624.” The volume once belonged to Mr. Grignon. I | 
Ord’s sale in 1830. . gnon. At was sold at Craven 


t Hacket, part ii. 64, 65. § Ibid. 67. {| Ibid. 84. 
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preferment to another. It is clear that these a 
different line of policy. Nor is it improbable that Laud may 
have considered Williams’s conduct in his diocese as injurious to 
the interests of thechurch. Something of this kind is even hinted 
by Hacket. ‘ Many did suspect that there was small hope to 
unite these, because the one was hard wax, the other soft: Bisho 
Laud would not connive at the Puritans, nor seek them with fair 
intreaties, but went on to suppress the ringleaders, or to make 
them fly the kingdom. Bishop Williams perceived that this 
made the faction grow more violent, to triumph against justice, 
as if it were persecution, that the cutting of some great bonghs 
made the underwoods to grow the faster. His way to mitigate 
them was to turn them about with the fallacy of meekness,”* 

Before the duke’s death, Williams was admitted to kiss the 
king’s hand; and the conversation with his majesty was the occa- 
sion of his subsequent troubles in the Star Chamber. He recom- 
mended some indulgence to, or connivance at, the Puritans as a 
matter of policy. ‘lhe king assented to the course proposed by 
the bishop, who shortly after mentioned the circumstance to 
Sibthorp and Lamb. ‘The conversation was afterwards reported 
to the king, and it was resolved to proceed against the bishop for 
revealing the royal secrets. ‘The information, however, was 
ordered for the present to be sealed up: and nothing further was 
done in the business during nearly ten years.+ 

While Williams’s enemies were employed in getting up 
charges, he became involved ina controversy respecting the situa- 
tion of the communion talc. Hacket attributes to Heylin much 
of the odium that fell on the Lishop on this account. Among 
all devices to thrust him under water, that was sinking already, 
none was hatcht of more despight and indignity, than a book 
published by a bluster master, Ann. 1636, called A Coal from the 
Altar, to defame a letter sent nine years before by the bishop to 
some divines of the neighbourhood of Grantham, to resolve 
a doubt upon the site of the communion table or altar, as the 
Vicar of + sondbtcrd call’d it, from whose indiscretion the conten- 
tion began. If ever any had a wolf by the ear, the bishop was in 
that quandary upon this provocation. Gladly he would have 
made his peace with the Ling, to which he came near twice or 
thrice, but at last utterly lost the sight of it: it behoved him, for 


* Ibid. 86. Philips, 202, 203. Philips says: “ Laud was a man fit for primitive 
times, but Williams to comply with the weakness of his own: the one being fit to 
govern saints, the other to deal with men, the difficulter task of the two.” 204. 

_t Life by Philips, 197—199. ‘Some years after, a breach being made between 
him and Lamb, Lamb complains of him to some great men about the court for 
revealing the king’s secrets. ‘The bishop was conceived to be too popular, and 
thereby to promote the puritan interest. This information was laid hold of as a 
means to humble him. ‘Though the bishop about two or three years since had lost 
the seal, yet he was thought to have — purse.” Heylin’s Laud, 163. 
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his safety, not to make them his enemies, who were to be his 
judges: chiefly not to trespass against the likings of Archbishop 
Laud, who could draw the king with one hand farther than all 
the lords in the court with their whole arm,.”* 

Hacket then details the particulars. Nine years before a letter 
had been sent by the bishop to the Vicar of Grantham. ‘The 
vicar in 1627, had removed the communion table to the east end 
of the chancel. Previous to the civil wars the table was placed in 
different parts in different churches. At Grantham the people 
complained on the ground that they could neither hear nor see the 
minister: and at first the bishop directed that no removal should 


take place without his sanction. At length the vicar and some of 


the parishioners appeared before the bishop at Bugden. ‘The 
bishop entertained them at his palace; and, viewing the matter 
as indifferent, he prepared a letter, which was delivered to an 
alderman, who had, it seems, headed the parishioners. In this 
letter the bishop decided that the table should stand at the east 
end, “ not altar-wise but table-wise,” when it was not used: but 
when it was used, in that part of the church in which the minister 
could be best heard by the people. A longer letter was soon 
after sent to the clergy who conducted the weekly lecture at 
Grantham, in order that they might consider the subject, the 
vicar forming one of the number. ‘They were at liberty to take 
a copy, but the matter was not to be made public. It is stated by 
ITacket, that the contents of the letter had been quoted with 
approbation in Parliament, and that it had been read before the 
king when the case of St. Gregory’s church had been decided 
some years before, and nothing it seems was said to the prejudice 
of the bishop. 

This letter was published by Heylin in 1636.“ The plot was, 
to pop out this pamphlet, when the bishop’s cause in Star Cham- 
ber was now ripe for hearing.”t Such is Hacket’s account. 
Heylin published his * Coal from the Altar,” with the letter from 
the bishop. Heylin affects to believe, that the letter could not be 
the bishop’s, because * he hath been generally reported to bee of 
extraordinary parts in poynt of learning, and of most sincere 
affections unto the orders of the church, For my part, I should 
rather thinke that it was writ by Mr. Cotton of Boston, who 
meaning one day to take sanctuary in New England, was willing 
to doe some great act before his going; that he might be the 
more welcome when he came amongst them.”{ Heylin endea- 
voured to prove, that the reformers intended, that the table should 


* ITacket, 99, 100. t Hacket, 101. 
t A Coale from the Altar; or an Answer to a Letter not long since written to the 
Viear of Gr, against the placing of the Communion Table at the cast end of the 


Chancell: and aow of late dispersed abroad to the disturbance of the Charch, 
—P. 3. 
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stand at the east end of the church, according to the practice at 
that time in the royal chapels, and in some cathedrals, Wil- 
liams’ letter was too moderate for the, times. He considered the 
east end the most decent situation for the table, when it is not 
used, and for use, too, where the quire is mounted up by steps, 
and open, so that he that officiates may be seen and heard of all | 
the congregation.” 

We have seen that the bishop did not intend his letter to be * 
made public: yet the title-page of the “ Coal from the Altar,” i 
states that copies had been dispersed. By whom were they ze 
dispersed? He “sends it unto some divines of the lecture, by 
them to be dispersed and scattered all over the country.”* — Here 
Heylin is unjust to Williams, since, if we may believe Hacket, he 
was no party to the dispersing of the letter. Under the year 1636, 
Heylin says, speaking of Laud’s Visitation, “ It was not long 
before he came to understand, that a great part of the opposition, 
about the removing and railing in of the holy table, proceeded 
from a letter written from the Bishop of Lincoln to the Vicar of 
Grantham: which, though ii was written some years since, and 
had long been dead, yet now it was revived again, and the copies 
of it scattered in all parts of the kingdom.” Some of them came 
into the hands of the Bishop of Norwich, and an advertisement, 
wthat they were ordinarily sold among the booksellers in Duck 
Lane in written copies.”f Heylin then tells us, that an answer 
was deemed necessary... ‘The result was the * Coal from the 
Altar.” 

Though the bishop did not wish his letter to be circulated, and 
was probably annoyed at the circumstance, yet he could not sit 
still and leave the * Coal” unanswered. * This bishop and his 
estimation was shot at, and he must be tempted what he would do 
by a provecation in print. ‘They were none of the bishop’s worst 
friends that wished him, when he read the Coal, to look no more 
after it, He that answers a calumny, keeps it alive, he that will 
not, starves it.” Then Hacket adds, * he published a little tractate, 
called The Holy Table, under the name of a Lincolnshire mini- 
ster.”~ There is a form of a licence for the publication, signed 
by the bishop. 


4 


* Heylin’s Laud, 162. Williams details the particulars of the letter in the “ Holy 
Table.” In his character of a minister he says: * We did conferre with the said 
vicar at two several dayes, especially about the contents of this paper.”—P. 11, In 
another work, Heylin is more explicit. ‘* He had no sooner heard that there was a 
purpose to regulate the standing of the Communion Table, according to the pattern 
of the mother cathedrall, and the royal chappells: but he presently set himselfe 
against it, dispersing copies of a letter pretended to be written by him to the Vicar 
of Grantham, aud published his book called the Holy Table, full of quotations, but 
more in number than in weight.” Examen, part i. 277. 

t Ibid. 295. 
$ Hacket, 104. The Holy Table, name and thing, more anciently, properly, and 
literally used under the New Testament, than that of ar Altar; written long ago 
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That the bishop viewed the practice asa matter of indifference, 
is evident from his own conduct: for at that very time, in his 
private chapel, and also in the Cathedral at Lincoln, the table 
was placed altar-wise. ‘ Williams, at that time Bishop of Lin- 
coln, had placed the table of his own chapel in the state of an 
altar, ‘The table stood in the same posture in the cathedral 
church of Lincoln: and in the collegiate church of Westminster, 
of which he was dean.”* One of Heylin’s biographers says, ** All 
this while the bishop (as it must be contest being a man of learn- 
ing) writ against his own science and conscience: so dear is the 
passion of revenge.” ‘Then the state of the chapel, and the cathe- 
dral, and Westminster Abbey is mentioned. ‘* By all which, the 
bishop needed no further refutation of his book, than his own 
example.”’+ ‘The bishop confesses to other practices, which 
prove, that he had no inclination towards the Puritans, though he 
may have connived at their irregularities from motives of policy, 
or, as some say, in opposition to Laud, whose conduct was quite 
the reverse. ‘Thus the bishop defends the practice of bowing at 
the name of Jesus.“ Let him bow as often as he pleaseth, so he 
do it to this blessed name.’’} 

Heylin was commanded by his Majesty to answer the book ; 
and accordingly published his ** Antidotum Lincolniense.”§ No 
reply was published ; but Hacket informs us: * ‘The bishop, I 
know, was making his notes ready to vindicate his book, and was 
resolved, as the Italian proverb runs, to give his adversary cake 
for bread. He was prevented by his cause in the Star Chamber, 
which was brought to hearing in the same month that the Anti- 
dotum came abroad: a censure passed upon him, which was 
executed with that rigour, that all that he had, even his books, 
were seized, and he deprived of his library: he could not fight 
without his arms: or hew could the bell ring out, when they had 
stolen away the clapper ?”|| Hacket intimates, that the know- 
ledge of the fact, that his books were seized, encouraged others 
to appear against the bishop. * Even sorry clerks came into the 


— 


by a minister in Lincolnshire, in answer to D, Coal, a judicious Divine of Q. Maries 
dayes. Printed for the Diocese of Lincoln. 1637. 


* Heylin’s Laud, 269. Also Heylin’s Observations on the History of the Reign 
of Charles I. Published by H. L., Esq. 136. 

+ Barnard’s Life of Heylin. 8vo. London: 1683. 170, 171. The bishop admits 
this in the “ Holy Table,” Ac. Speaking of the Vicar, in his assumed character 
of a minister, he says: “ Against the which he conceived the rubricks to be appa- 
rent, but his Lordship’s opinion to be very indifferent, because he observed (as he 
said) the Table in his Lordship’s privat chapell, to be so placed, and furnished with 
plate and ornaments above any he ever had seen in this kingdom, the chapel royal only 
excepted.”—P. 12. Williams deals somewhat in sarcasm in this book. Thus, 
Wren, Bishop of Norwich, is compared to “a Wren mounted on the feathers of an 
eagle.” 

Holy Table, &e. 99. 
§ Heylin’s Laud, 312. Barnard’s Life of Heylin, 170, 
| Hacket, 109, 110. 
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lists, when they knew they should not meet the champion. 
Amongst these was a doctor. He thrust out his ¢ Altare Chris- 
tianum, to revile his master and his patron.” According to 
Hacket, the bishop had protected Pocklington against a magis- 
trate, made him his chaplain, and promoted him to a stall in 
Lincoln Cathedral. He also procured him the post of king’s 
chaplain. ‘In those black in when the bishop was over- 
clouded, this man strikes at him with all the force of his no great 
learning: want makes men busy and industrious; the man 
wanted preferment, for he would not have been so fierce, if he 
had been full.”* 

Soon after Heylin’s reply to “ The Holy Table,” the bishop’s 
cause was heard in the Star Chamber. Nor is it improbable, as 
Hacket intimates, that the publication of the Letter to the Vicar 
of Grantham was intended by Heylin to render him odious to the 
court, by representing him as disaffected to the church, of which he 
was aprelate. For ten years the matter had slept. We have seen, 
that a conversation at his palace had been reported some years 
before at London. Fuller, speaking of his retirement, after his 
removal from office, says: ‘* Here we leave him at his hospitable 
table, where sometimes he talked so loud, that his discourse at the 
second hand was heard to London, by those who bare no good 
will unto him.”t Lamb marked the revolution of the times, 
saw the bishop discarded, and observed, that he might pluck him- 
self into a better fortune, sooner by being his enemy than his 
friend.”{ ‘The Star Chamber sentence was one of the most 
severe which that court had ever inflicted, ana the most unjust. 
A heavy fine was levied, and the bishop was committed to the 
‘Tower. Now,” says Hacket, **1 must bring his boat to the 
Tower wharf, the worst landing place in all the river.”§ My 
pen must now go with my good master to his lodgings in the 
‘Lower, whither in my person I resorted to him weekly.”|| Here 
he continued until 1640. 


* Hacket, 110. Pocklington mentions the situation of the Table in the bishop’s 
private chapel. He further adds: “ Besides the altar so furnished there are to bee 
seene many goodly pictures, which cannot but strike the beholders with thoughts 
of piety and devotion at their entrance into so holy a place: as the picture of the Pas- 
sion, and likewise of the holy Apostles, together with a fair crucifix, and our Blessed 
Lady, and Saint John set up in painted glasse in the east window just over the Holy 
Table, or Sacred Altar, and as | remember about the same time that this letter was 
written.”—Altare Christianum: or, the Dead Vicar’s Plea, 87. 

t Fuller's, book xi. 125. t Hacket, 112. § Ibid. 110. 

| Ibid. 126. Heylin says, that his best friends concurred in the censure of the 
court, but it appears, that they did so, in the hope, as it was so severe, that it would 
be mitigated, Life of Laud, 323, He further mentions, that the bishop “ never 
went unto the Chappel of the Tower to attend the divine service of the Church, or 
hear the sermon there, or receive the sacrament, as all other Protestant prisoners 
had been used to do: but kept himself only to his private devotions to which [his 
nearest servants were not often admitted; which whether it gave the greater 
scandal to the Protestants, Puritans, or Papists, it is hard to say.” Ibid, 324, 
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But he was not permitted to remain quiet even in his prison. 
He was called upon to disavow his book. As usual, Hacket attri- 
butes these proceedings to Laud. “ ‘There were very good things 
to be eon in the L. archbishop, but his implacable spight 
against a bishop, his raiser, and now become a spectacle of pity, 
was un vibeniite* Hacket imagines, that Laud was so annoyed 
at the book, that he took steps against the bishop in consequence. 
It does not appear, however, that anything was done with the 
book. But it was alleged that the bishop had, ina note, reflected 
on Laud, calling him “ The little great man.” The troubles in 
Scotland commenced soon after, so that Williams remained in 
quiet in his prison. No justification can be pleaded for these 
harsh proceedings. Nor can Laud be screened from the charge 
of acting with severity. But then, it must be remembered, that 
the archbishop imagined, that his proceedings in his diocese, 
inasmuch as they encouraged the Puritans, were injurious to the 
church. He probably thought, that he should save the church 
by removing the Bishop of Lincoln from his diocese. At the 
same time, he was not the bishop’s only enemy. ‘There were 
others about the court, who, dreading his influence, laboured to 
prevent his restoration to the royal favour. Hacket, indeed, 


appeals frequently to Laud’s Diary as an evidence of his fears of 


the Bishop of Lincoln. January 14th, 1626, Laud writes: “ I 
dreamed that the Bishop of Lincoln came, I know not whither, 
with iron chains. But returning loosed from them, leaped on 
horseback, went away: neither could I overtake him.”+ ‘The 
truth is, they were jealous of each other. All authors agree, 
that Williams was not less haunted by Laud, whose very person 
he affected to despise, if we may believe Lord Clarendon : and it 
is evident, that their mutual animosity first helped to ruin each 
other, and then served to ruin the church. ‘The case seems to be 
this: Laud heartily hated Williams for his want of zeal in the 
cause of the church, according to his notions: and Williams 
heartily despised Laud for his want of wisdom and _ policy in any 
cause.” 

It is curious to observe, that Williams, during the days of his 
power, was exposed to the charge of Popery. It seems that the 
rumour had no other foundation, than his conduct as a wary poli- 
tician, though it proves how readily the Puritans caught at any- 
thing to fasten, if possible, the charge of Popery on the bishops. 
King James wished to grant some indulgence to recusants ; and 


* Ibid. 129. t Wharton, 38. 

{ Riog. Brit. art. Williams, Faller intimates that his favour to the Puritans arose 
out of bis antipathy to Laud. Heylin remarks upon this, that it was like the Earl 
of Kildare, who burnt a cathedral in Ireland, in the time of Henry VIII., because 
the bishop was in it. Heylin further insinuates that antipathy to the king was the 
cause of his leniency to the Puritans, Heylin’s Examen, i, 276, 
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Williams was required to pass writs authorizing the judges to 
release the imprisoned Papists. With the writs, the bishop sent 
a letter, on which Wilson remarks: * ‘To let the judges see how 
well he was pleased with this command, he corroborates their 
authority with this letter."* ‘The letter affords no ground for 
such an insinuation, being a simple explanation of the King’s 
intentions. Yet it seems that the charge had no better founda- 
tion. Fuller says, that * he hated Popery with a perfect hatred :” 
upon which Heylin alludes to the above charge, though he must 
have known that the bishop had no inclination towards Rome. 
« There is a muttering of some strange offer which he made to 
King James at such time as the prince was in Spain, which 
declared no such perfect hatred unto that religion. Nor was he » 
coy of telling such whom he admitted unto privacies with him, 
that at the time of his greatness, he was accounted for the head 
of the Catholic party.”t Heylin also refers to his endeavours to 
get Dr. Price promoted, who afterwards died a professed Papist. 
Iu another work, Heylin alludes to the charge, in connexion with 
The Holy Table, avd asking, why the bishop stickled in’ the 
matter, says, * he loved to fish in a troubled water, that being a 
man which considered only his own ends, he went such wayes as 
most conduced to the accomplishing of the ends he aimed at. 
Being in power in the time of King James, he made himself the 
head of the Popish faction, because he thought the match with 
Spain, which was then in treaty, would bring pot only a conniv- 
ance to that religion, but a toleration.” Heylin does not believe 
that he was inclined to Popery ; but that he acted from motives 
of policy, both towards the Papists and Puritans. 

lowever, the charge of Popery was circulated. ‘ He was 
traduced for a favourer of the Church of Rome: nay, so far, by a 
ranting fellow about the town, that he was not far from receiving 
acardinal’s cap from Rome for his services.”§ ‘The bishop deemed 
it necessary to defend his conduct in a letter to Lord Anan. 
Alluding to the offence taken at the royal clemency, he says : 
* As the sun in the firmament appears unto us no bigger than a 
platter, and the stars but as so many nails in the pummel of a 
saddle, because of the elongement and disproportion between our 
eyes and the object: so is there such an unmeasurable distance 
betwixt the deep resolution of a prince, and the shallow appre- 
hension of common and ordinary people.” He then says: “ for 
as much as concerns myself, I must leave my former life, my pre- 
fession, my continual preaching, my writing, my private endea~ 


* Complete History, ii. 750, 
Heylin's Examen, part i. 273, 274. 
{ Heylin’s Observations on the Historie of Charles I., 137, 138, 
§ Philips, 237, 
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vours, and my actions, to testify what favour I am likely to impor- 

tune for the Papists i in their religion.” He mentions that he was 
not called to give counsel in the matter, though he would have 

advised the same course * without the least hesitation ?” and then, 
in defence of the king, he adds: ‘This argument fetcht from the 
devil’s topicks, which concludes a concreto ad abstractum, from a 
favour done to the English Papists, that the king favoureth the 
Romish religion, is such a composition of follie and malice, as is 
little deserved by that gracious prince, who, by word, writing, 
exercise of religion, acts of parliament, late Ticections: for cate- 
chising and preaching, hath lcpiiand himself so resolved a 
Protestant.’”* 

Bribery was also charged upon Williams, as lord keeper, and 
with as little reason as the charge of Popery. It was a foul slander. 
Weldon alleged that he exceeded Bacon, one part of the money 
being taken by himself, the other by his servants. In a letter to 
the duke, dated in 1622, he declares, that he had examined 
minutely the accounts of his officers, and assures s him, that * they 
have maintained themselves by the greatness of pains, and not 
the greatness of their fees. ‘The lord treasurer was the author 
of the charge: and Williams solemnly declares, that he “ either 
invents these things, or hath taken them up from base and un- 
worthy people.”’t 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that the statements 
of Weldon respecting ‘this bishop were slanderous and unjust, 
* In Bacon’s place, ” says he, “comes W illiams, aman on pur- 
pose brought in at first to serve turnes, but in this place to doe 
that which none of the laity could be found bad enough to under- 
take.” 

In the year 1640, the king was induced to set the bishop at 
liberty, and to receive him into favour. The parliament moved 
his Maje sty to that effect. “The day after his liberation, he offi- 
ciated in the Abbey, as Dean of Westminster.‘ Never,” says 
Heylin, ** was man more honoured for the present, both by Lords 
and Commons, his person looked upon as sacred, his words 
deemed as oracles: and he continued in this height till having 
served their turn against the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Karl of Strafford, he began sensibly to decline, and grew at last 


* Cabala, 293, 294. Wil Sides alludes to the Instructions relative to Preachers, 
for which no little odium fell upon Laud. The fact is, that Williams was more 
concerned in the business than Laud; and it is evident that he fully approved of the 
measure. In his letter to the Bishop of London, dated September 3, 1622, he says: 
“No godly or discreet man can otherwise than acknowledge that they do much 
tend to edification, if he take them not up upon report, but do punctually consider 
the tenor of the words as they lie, and doth not give an ill construction to that which 
may receive a fair interpretation.” See the Letter in the Cabala, 112. 

t Cabala, 292. 
{ Weldon’s Court and Character of King James, &c., 129. 
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the most hated man of all the hierarchie.”* We shall see pre- 
sently the truth of Heylin’s statement.“ He was wise enough 
to foresee the change, and prepare himself for it: for I remember, 
that congratulating him for the high esteem to which he had 
attained in both Houses of Parliament: and representing to him 
the many opportunities which he had thereby of doing service to 
the king and good to the church; he told me that he did not 
think that the parliament had any better affections for him than 
for the rest of his brethren; that the difference between them 
stood only thus, that some of them might be more hated than he, 
but that he was not more beloved than any of them: and finally, 
that all the courtesie he expected from them, was that which 
Poliphemus promised to Ulysses—that is to say, to eat him last 
after he had devoured his fellows. How truly this was said, the 
event hath proved.” 

Some reflections have been cast upon Williams for his conduct 
with respect to the Karl of Stratford. Four bishops were sent to 
the king by the parliament to inform his conscience, among whom 
was Lincoln. It was assumed by some, that he owed Strafford a 
grudge. Heylin intimates, that Strafford had delayed his journey 
to Ireland for a term or two, in order that he might “have a 
fling” at the bishop in the Star Chamber; and he tells us, that 
the Earl of Dorset informed him, when it was proposed to send 
Williams to an Irish bishopric, that he refused to go, alleging 
that he had managed to * hold out against his enemies here for 
seven years together, but he should there fall into the hands of a 
man who, once in seven months, would finde out some old statute 
or other to cut off his head.”|) It was said that the Bishop of 
Lincoln suggested a scheme for obtaining back the king’s pro- 
mise to the earl. ‘This charge, however, is refuted by Heylin, 
who remarks, that the author of the Llistory of the reign of 
Charles L. could not have received his information from the pri- 
mate Usher, since his Grace had said, that he knew nothing of the 
contents of the paper; nor yet from the Bishop of Lincoln, who 
would not accuse himself. Heylin rejects the whole story, and 


* Heylin’s Observations on the History of King Charles, 217. Rushworth 
remarks, he “ wrestled through these difficulties, and close imprisonments; was at 
list set at liberty, and called by the king’s writ to sit in the House of Peers, and 
atter that was advanced by the king, and restored to all his ecclesiastical dignities 
and functions.” Part ii. 449. 

t Ibid. 217, 218. The House of Lords had issued an order, shortly after the 
parhament had assembled, that the service of the church should be performed in 
the usual manner. ‘The order was renewed and printed in 1641. Williams was 
one who voted for the order. Some peers, however, dissented. On this circum- 
stance, Nalson says: * Happy was it forthe bishops that only the Bishop of Lincoln 
of all the bishops was then present, otherwise the whole nation had rung of it, that 
they were the only obstructors of the intended reformation.” Nalson, il. 485. 


| Ibid. 242. 
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with good reason, as it appears.* The question is discussed by 
Hacket, who calls Pym one of Strafford’s accusers, Homo cx 
argilld, et lito fix tus Epicurao ; as Tully said of Peso, that is in 
Christian English, a painted sepulchre, a belly god.” ** The 
bloody part were the godly in their own language, they, and no 
others. All that came from them was pretended to be for reforma- 
tion and common safety, but as different. in event as numbers 
that are even and odd. Hypocrisie dwells next door to virtue, 
but never comes into its neighbour's house. What justice was 
that which was thrown by for ever, which plaid its part so ill, 
that the very actors hiss’d it off the stage, and provided: by their 
own vote, that it should be seen no more ?”+ He intimates that 
the mob were resolved on his death in case the king had not 
vielded, and that on this ground his Majesty gave way. Hacket 
assures us, that the paper presented by W itliams to the king, 
which was supposed to contain reasons for yielding to the execu- 
tion, was his advice against the scheme for permitting the parlia- 
ment to sit until it should dissolve itself. { 

The Bishop of Lincoln took part in various committees on the 
question of religion, As the Convocation did not act, a committee 
of ten earls, ten bishops, and ten barons were nominated a com- 
mittee on the affairs of the church. By them a sub-committee 
was appointed, which met at the bishop’ s lodgings. The result of 
their deliberations was a pamphlet of proposals, which, however, 
were not adopted, because greater changes were in_ reserve, the 
meeting being scattered by the bill against deans and chapters.f 
Undoubtedly, Williams imagined, as the current was so strong 
against some of the ceremonies, that he should do good service ni 
the church by concessions, Tle soon saw his error: for every 
concession led to still further demands. 

For some time after his liberation, he appears to have enter- 
tained a feeling of resentment against Laud. ‘Thus he was very 
earnest to vet ‘Laud’s jurisdiction sequestered and placed in the 
hands of the archbishop’s officers. ‘The Lords yielded at Wil- 
liams’s solicitation. | 

Hlis Majesty became aware of the bishop’s good feeling towards 
the chureh: and as he was popul ir at the time with the Puritan 


Heylin’ Ex xamen, part il. 119, 120, Parr's Life of Usher, 46, 
t Macket, 149, 150. } Ibid. 162. 

§ Heylin’s Laud, 443—445. Hacket, 146. Undoubtedly, at first, he was willing 
tu Ae the parliament in many poiuts, though he soon found that he could not 
continue to support them in their wild proceedings. Thus, in November, 1640, it 
was voted, “ That at the receiving of the communion next Sunday, it was the desire 
of the house that the communion table may be removed into the middle of the 
church.” Williams replied, “that it should, and that though he would do greater 
service to the House of Commons than this, yet he would do as much for any 
parishioner in his diocese.” Nalson, i. 537, an error for 563, 

W besten, 183. 
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arty in parliament, he was appointed to the Archbishopric of 
vork. ‘The step was wisely taken; yet Williams soon fell under 
the same reproach, with the disattected, as the rest of the bishops, 
We have seen that Ileylin’s feelings were very hostile to the 
Archbishop of York ; so hostile, indeed, that he has, in’ various 
instances, done him considerable injustice. Some curious pas- 
sages occurred between these two opponents, subsequent to the 
bishop’s enlargement, which cannot well be omitted, since they 
are so characteristic of both. ‘They are detailed in an amusing 
way. Soon after the bishop’s release, he attended the Abbey 
church, when the sermon was preached by Heylin. Certain 
words displeased his lordship, and the following strange scene 
occurred, © At the speaking of which words, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, sitting in the great pew, knocked aloud with his staff upon 
the pulpit, saying, No more of that point, no more of that point, 
Peter. ‘Yowhom the doctor readily answered, without hesitation, 
or the least sign of being dashed out of countenance, J have a 
little more to say, my Lord, and then I have done.”* —Heylin him- 
self relates the same circumstance with some additions. ‘Thus he 
tells us, that on reaching his stall, the bishop requested a sight of 
the sermon, ‘The same day, in the evening, Williams sent for 
Heylin to come to his lodgings, which he declined, offering, how- 
ever, to meet him in any public way. Williams then returned 
the sermon with a very civil message. Heylin sent the sermon 
to White, the chairman of a committee, before whom he had 
appeared: and it was declared that it contained nothing objec- 
tionable. ‘The bishop must have acted hastily in the matter. 


* Barnard’s Life of Heylin, 193. Williams, even at an early period of his con- 
nexion with the parliament, found it difficult to act under his new masters. “ The 
Bishop of Lincoln, who had formerly been so great a favourite of the Commons, 
yet was a bishop still, and therefore, upon any little false step contrary to their 
sense, more liable than another person to fall under their displeasure, which hap- 
pened to be on this occasion: the Commons, it seems, bad a great mind to try the 
ectempore talent of Marshall and Burgess, being men of renown in that way of 
treating God Almighty and their auditors with prayers that were not tied to any 
set forma, whereby the spirit was stinted, and the candle of men’s parts put under a 
bushel, as the phrase of the times went. Now, my Lord of Lincoln had, it seems, 
compiled a set office, as had been usual upon the like occasions, for the Service of 
the Day of ‘Thanksgiving: at this the Commons took great distast, and, at their 
first meeting, they fell upon this debate, the result of which was, that this House 
doth declare, that the Bishop of Lincoln had no power to set forth any prayer to be 
read at the Publick Thanksgiving, and that no minister ought to be ingaged to read the 
said prayer.” Nalson, ii, 476, 7. Hutton, curate of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, was 
afterwards complained of to the House of Commons, “ That on the Day of Thanks- 
giving, he would not suffer any one to preach but himself. 2ndly, That instead of 
preaching in the afternoon, he only read the Bishop of Lincoln’s prayer.” Ibid, 
497. Clarendon says: “ ‘The House of Commons celebrating that day in the chapel 
of Lincoln's Inn: beeause the Bishop of Lincoln, as Dean of Westminster, had 
formed a prayer for that occasion, and enjoined it to be read on that day, in those 
churches where he had jurisdiction, which they liked not; both ag it was a form, 
and formd by him; and so avoided coming there,” L. part ii. 293. 
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Nor is it improbable, that he was ashamed of his conduct : for 
some time after, the sub-dean persuaded Heylin to call upon his 
lordship. On inquiry, Heylin found, that the request came from 
the bishop. The result was a reconciliation. He says, ** After 
some previous expostulations on the one side, and honest defences 
on the other, they came by little and little unto better terms, and 
at the last, into that familiarity and freedom of discourse, as 
seemed to have no token in it of the old displeasures : : the bishop 
in conclusion accompanying the doctor out of the gallery, com- 
manding one of his servants to light him home, and not to leave 
him till ‘he brought him to his very door. After which time, the 
doctor never saw him more (except at church) till his second 
commitment to the ‘Tower: whither the doctor going on some 
other occasion, resolved to pay unto him the homa age of a dutiful 
attendance, lest else his Grace, (for then he was Archbishop of 
York,) hearing that he had given a visit to the rest of the bishops 
committed at the same time for the protestation, might think the 
former breach between them was not well made up.” 

Heylin was charged by Hamond L’Estrange servility to 
Williams after his release. 'This he indignantly denies. After 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, Heylin retired into the 
country : but his retirement was regarded by some persons as a 
flight from England, and wagers were offered that he would no 
more appear during the session of parliament. ‘To stop the 
clamour he repaired. to London, and appeared in Westminster 
Hall in his canonical dress, ‘Vo the Bishop of Lincoln, then 
released from imprisonment, he gave no attendance at all, in his 

rivate lodging or elsewhere, till meeting him one day in Jerusa- 
foe C hamber, where the prebends were then met together, he 
gave him, in as few words as might be, the common civility of a 
complement for his return unto the college.”t This appears to 
have been the only meeting between them until the reconciliation 
subsequent to the sermon in the Abbey. 

W ‘liams was too sound a churchman to be Jed into the course 
of the Long Parliament with respect to Presbytery, though he 
was at first flattered by the leaders of the House of Commons. 
He understood Presby tery, and did not hesitate to speak his 
mind. It was apparent, that the Scotch were at one end of the 
fray in the North, and the Presbyterians about London at the 
other end of the fray in the South. Our wise churchman knew 
that he that fears the worst prevents it soonest: therefore, he did 
not lose a minute, to try all his arts, if he could quench the flame 
amongst the heady Scots.” “Let all ages remember, that this 
sprung from no other occasion, but that the king invited them to 


— 


* The Observator Rescued, &¢., 58—65. T Ibid. 55, 56. 
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prayer in publick, in such a form of Liturgy as himself used, 
putting no greater burden upon their consciences than upon his 
own.” The truth was, the parliamentary leaders mistook their 
man. ‘They that did intend to employ him in their faction, did 
repent in one day, that ever he came among them.”* ‘The bishop 
persuaded Henderson not to quarrel with the English church, 
which had never altered its form of government. But “ they 
looked upon their own work, that they had dethroned bishops in 
Scotland, and so long as England kept up that dignity, it cried 
shame upon their confusion: and if bishops lived at Durham and 
Carlisle, so near to their borders, they suspected the like would 
creep in again at Glasgow and Edinburgh. So, in fine, our bishop 
perceived that he dealt with men that made no seruple to shift 
from promise and to break faith.” Hacket adds, that “some of 
the chief lords of that knot, made him such offers of honour and 
wealth, if he would give way to their alterations, that they 
would buy him, if his faith had been saleable, with any price.” 
We now come to the bishop’s Protestation, It has been often 
censured‘as an unwise step: and Williams has been condemned 
for rashness. But it probably saved the prelates from the appear- 
ance of cringing to the Commons, who, whether they had pro- 
tested or not, were determined on their overthrow. ‘There was a 
fear lest, in consistency, they should be obliged to sanction the 
few changes proposed by the committee, of which the bishop was 
chairman; and to break up that committee, they were resolved 
to put down bishops. Deering, therefore, was induced to bring 
in a bill to take away bishops, he being the tool of the Presby- 
terians, and not intending to go with them against the church. 


* Hacket, 140, 141. A curious book was published in 1641, in which Williams 
is concerned. “‘T'wo Lookes over Lincolne; or, a View of the Holy Table, &c., 
discovering his erroneous and Popish tenets, and doctrine : and under pretence of 
defending the eause of religion shamefully betraying the truth and sinceritie thereof. 
A Petition exhibited in all humilitie to the judgment of the most worthy Defenders 
of the ‘Truth, the Honourable House of Commons in Parliament, against the said 
Book, and especially 51 Tenets therein. By R. Dey, Minister of the Gospel. 
London: 1641, 4to.” Dey says in his Petition, that the book was most probably 
written, but most certainly approved and licensed by John Williams, Bishop of 
Linecolne.” P. 1. He ealls upon the House to demand answers, from the bishop, 
to the points annexed to his petition. In a preface, he gives an account of the 
Letter to the Vicar of Grantham, the Coal from the Altar, the Holy Table, &e., and 
the Antidotum Lincolniense. To prove the authorship of the ** oly Tuble,” the 
writer appeals to internal evidence. It is mentioned in this account, that the book 
was corrected in the press by Dr. Holdsworth. St. James’ Liturgy is said to “be 
as unlike St. James, as Bishop Williams an honest minister.” P, 28. He charges 
the bishop with yielding up “ the whole controversy, and more than all too,” by his 
admissions, P. 25. He says, “though I might rather have petitioned against one 
of Canterburies chaplains, who heavily afflicted me in the Universitie, or against 
London's officers, who have injuriously wronged me of my living: yet digesting 
mine owne injuries, I have rather become a humble supplicant in behalfe of the 
trath and doctrine of Christ.” P. 52. 

t Ibid, 143, 144. 
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There can be no doubt, that the rabble were encouraged by the 
Presbyterian members, who only waited for an opportunity to 
attack the bishops. ‘The apprentices assailed the bishops on their 
way with the cry of No Bishops.* Petitions were presented on the 
same subject, and the utmost encouragement was given to the 
petitioners. ‘This is evident from the various diurnals and papers 
of the period. A few iristances will satisfy the reader of the trath 
of the charge.“ ‘This day againe many hundred of citizens flock- 
ing to the Houses called earnestly upon the members as they 
passed by from their houses, to suppresse bishops, crying aloud, 
noe bishops, calling them the limbes of Antichrist.”f The 
Bishop of Lincoln, now Bishop of York, coming along towards 
the Lord’s House, observing a youth to cry out against bishops, 
all the rest being silent, stept from the Earl of Dorset, and laid 
hands on him: which the citizens observing, withheld the youth 
from him, and about an hundred coming about the bishop, henim‘d 
him in that he could not stirre, and then all of them with a loud 
voice cryed out, No Bishops, no Bishops!” ‘This was on the 27th 
of December. * This evening many of the citizens and appren- 
tices that came to the Parliament House, being detained in West- 
minster Abbey, and examined before the Bishop of York, the rest 
of the apprentices came in a great company to relieve those that 
were detained; but the doors being locked, many were much 
hurt by the Bishop of York’s men.”{ In consequence of these 
tumults, the bishops abstained from attendance in the Lords. 
‘The result was a petition to the king, protesting against all acts 
made during their absence, which, as they alleged with great 
truth, was forced, inasmuch as they could not proceed in safety 
on account of the mob. No day passed, wherein some petition 
was not presented against the bishops, as grand grievances, caus- 
ing the decay of trade. In so much, that the very porters (as 
they said) were able no longer to undergoet he burden of Episco- 
pall tyranny, But hitherto these were but blunt petitions, the last 
was a sharp one, brought up for the same purpose, by the armed 


* Ibid. 179. Heylin’s Laud, 459, 460. 

t Diurnal Occurrences from the 29 of November to the sixth of December, 1641. 
London: 1641. P. 3. 

t Diurnal, &c., from Dee, 27 to June 2. P. 2,3. Vicars has the effrontery to 
say that the apprentices acted peaceably, and to attribute the tumult to the bishops. 
“The honest apprentices being sensible of their masters sufferings by those dis- 
tractions, and general decay of trade.” Then he says that they petitioned parlia. 
ment: “which act was so modestly and orderly managed that the parliament 
received their petition most courteously. After whom, the porters, pinched with 
extreme poverty, were thereby necessitated, and by God’s providence thousands of 
them stirred up to petition, &c, Now what an admirable etfect these petitions pro- 
duced, to add to this catalogue of parliamentary mercies this subsequent passage 
shall clearly demonstrate to the godly reader.” He then mentions the concourse 
about the Abbey; but says that the apprentices were “‘ very modest in their car- 
riage and well spoken young men ;” and that they went “ very civilly and peace- 


ably to Westminster.” God in the Mount, p. 57. 
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apprentices."* Fuller states, that they were obliged to shelter 


themselves from the stones: “who otherwise on St. Stephen's — 


Day, had gone St. Stephen’s way, to their graves.” He then tells 
us that eye-witnesses informed him of the manner of the tumults. 
The apprentices rushed into the Abbey: the doors were closed 
in order to preserve the organ and monuments from the rabble : 
and then much confusion ensued outside the church. The Pro- 
testation was hastily drawn up: and Fullet says of the other 
bishops, ‘* most of them implicitly relying on the conceived infal- 
libility of the Archbishop of York in point of common law.”+ 
The next day the Protestation was read in Parliament. “ At 
the reading whereof the Anti-episcopal party much triumphed, 
that the bisho shad gratified them with such an advantage against 
themselves, which their adversaries might wish, but durst not hope 
for heretofore.”t 

At this time Williams was as unpopular as any of the bishops, 
because he was resolved to defend she church. “ The Archbishop 
of York was now so much declined in favour, that he stood in as 
bad terms with the common people as the other did. His picture 
cut in brass, attired in his Sebiscopal robes, with his square cap 
upon his head, and bandileers about his neck, shouldring a musket 
upon one of his shoulders, in one hand, and a rest in the other : 
together with which a book was printed, in which he was resem- 
bled to the decoy duck, (alluding to the decoyes in Lincolnshire, 
where he had been bishop,) restored to liberty in design, that he 
might bring more company with him at his coming back; and a 
device ingraven for, the front of the book, which represented the 
conceit: and that not unhappily.”§ 


* Fuller, xi. 185. Fuller speaks of the various opinions respecting the appren- 
tices, “some terming it a tumult ; others calling it courage, zeal, &c., some admiring 
them as acted with a public spirit above their age and education ; others condemn- 
ing them much, their countenancers more, their secret abbetors most of all.” He 
gives this diversity as a reason, for confining his account to matters of fact. The 
relations also, he says, were different: “Though surely what a parliamentary 
chronicler writes thereof must be believed.” He then quotes Vicars: “ Now, see 
how it pleased the Lord it should come to passe: some of the apprentices were 
again affronted, and a t noise and hubbub fell out. Others watched the bishops, 
who durst not come to Parliament for fear of the apprentices, and therefore intended 
to have come by water. But the apprentices watched that way also: and as the 
thought to come to land, they were so pelted with mud that they durst not land, 
but were rowed back.” ‘lhus the writers of the party at the time, when they were 
not become ashamed of the act, but gloried in it, admit, that the bishops were in 
danger. ‘Their protestation was, therefore, justifiable. laud mentions, that “the 
people came in multitudes and clamoured for the outing of the bishops,” and that 
petitions were brought from divers counties, which were ready framed for the 
people. With the bishops they joined in the petitions the Popish lords, to make 
the former odious. —Wharton, 187. 

Ibid. 186. t Ibid. 88. 

§ Heylin’s Laud, 461. Examen, part i. 269, 270. Clarendon, who disliked 
Williams, speaks of bim even before this time, as not being beloved by any one. 
Allading to the Star-chamber sentence: “ He was sentenced, and fined; committed 
to the ‘Tower, without the pity or compassion of any, but those who, out of hatred 
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In the tract entitled «The Decoy Duck,” Williams is repre- 
sented as decoying his brethren into the Tower. ‘Three sorts of 
decoys are mentioned, and then it is said, “ But in this our witty 

age, there is found out a fourth sort of decoyes : : to wit, a bishop 
decoy, who was highly fed at Bugden.” ‘They are represented as 
swimming in the river. “ So on they swam in a stately manner, 
diving and ducking and pruning themselves: not regarding 
what “arches were over their heads or what bridges they swam 
under, still looking forwards: at that very instant the floud-gate 
of the aforesaid river was clapt too, and a net flung over their 
heads: then they all began to quack, and to make such hideous 
cries, what with their quacking and their wings, that it was he: ard 
en like an echo round about the country.” When the owners 
of ‘the place asked why they came: ‘They all quacked and said, 
our brother Bugdeu Duck, hee protested hee would bring us to a 
safe place, and wee his brother ducks thinke hath done so 
indeede: then quoth the owners of the river, he hath played the 
decoy duck with you all, and hi th not onely brought i in you, but 
himself also in the same d: anger. 

No conduct on the part of the bishops would have prevented 
the fall of their order; and, therefore, it was better that they 
should unite in a protestation, because it served to develope the 
principles of their enemies. ‘The conduct of the Parliament to 
the bishops, in committing them to prison, may be appealed to 
as one of the first fruits of Presbyterian tyranny in England.t 


to the government, were sorry that they were without so useful a champion.” 
Clarendon, I. part ii. 345. Clarendon says: “ He carried himself so insolently, that 
he became much more odious universally than ever the other archbishop had been.” 
Ibid. 350. He also says, that hatred to Williams caused the Commons to revive the 
bill forthe removal of the bishops from the Lords, Clarendon’s prejudices evidently 
led him to speak unjustly of Williams. 

* The Decoy Duck: together with the Discovery of the Knot in the Dragon's 
Tayle, called, Xe. Printed at London, 1641. The rest are represented as saying, 
that the bishop shewed himself “ A plaine Arch Decoy Duck.’ Then, in reply, 
and in evident allusion to Laud: * I never heard said the owners, of but one Arch 
Decoy Duck, before that was ever taken, but hee came in all alone, and brought no 
body with him but himselfe; bat this your Captain Decoy Duck, hee hath brought 
in good store, five couple, and one odde duck besides himselfe.” The owner at last 
says: “Come you must go with my poulterer, come leave your ducking, diving, 
and bowing, and your cringing to me: doe not take me for an altar.” 

t Laud says of the protestation: “ Perchance it was unse asonably delivered : 
and perhaps some words in it _might have been better spared.” Wharton, 184. 
Whitelock admits the tumults: * They otfered many affronts and violence to divers 
of the bishops.” He also mentions the triumph of their enemies: “ Divers of their 
adversaries were much pleased with this unadvised act of the bishops, being (as they 
wished) a way prepared by themsrlves to be set aside, and removed from the House 


of Lords.” 53. Rushworth admits all the facts as I have stated them. See part 3, 

Ile admits that they threatened to pull down the organ in the 
abbey. Clarendon unhesitatingly condemns the protestation, He says of the bishops: 
“ They suffered themselves implic itly to be guided by the Archbishop of York, who 
was of a restless and overweening spirit, to such an act of indiscretion, and dis- 


advantage to themselves, that all their enemies could not have brought upon them.” 
I. part i. 345. 


vol. 1. 463, 465. 
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The bishops were committed to prison by the usurpers of the 
powers of the sovereign and the oppressors of the people. When 
the end was gained—namely, their exclusion from Parliament, 
most of them were set at liberty. But a most important event 
took place during their imprisonment. ‘This was the reconcilia- 
tion of Laud and Williams. * Our archbishop had now more 
neighbours than he desired, but not more company than before, 
it being prudently ordered amongst themselves, that none of 
them should bestow any visits on him, for fear of giving some 
advantage to their common enemy. But they refrained not on 
either side from sending messages of love and consolation unto 
one another: those mutual civilities being almost every day per- 
formed betwixt the two archbishops also, though very much dif- 
fering both in their counsels and affections in the times fore- 
going.”* ‘These two great men probably now understood each 
other for the first time. ‘ ‘There soon arose a fatal opposition 
between these two eminent prelates, raised by mutual distrust and 
emulation, and ever after fomented by reciprocal injuries and 
false representations on each side. So that they never seemed 
rightly to have known each other. By means of this opposition, 
Williams has been frequently charged with Puritanism, as also 
Laud was also with Popery : both which accusations we believe 
were really and equally false, but neither of them groundless.” 
“Upon the strictest examinations, we sincerely believe, that both 
were great and pious men, zealous Christians, and hearty lovers 
of the ornamental, as well as the essential parts of the Mstablished 
Church: but by reason of the dissensions formerly hinted at, they 
never could come to a just understanding and knowledge of each 
other. ‘To conclude all in the phrase of the Scriptures, Laud 
had always the innocence of the dove, but not so much the 
wisdom of the serpent. Williams had very much of the latter, 
but we have reason to fear, not the full perfection of the former.”+ 
[t is observed by Philips on their reconciliation: “ So that what- 
ever the former scene of their life was, the concluding act was 
nothing but peace and love: a signal instance, both in Buck- 
ingham and in Laud, of the good providence of that God, which 
maketh men to be of one mind.” 

The triumph of the Presbyterians over the bishops was so 
evident, that it was celebrated, not only in lampoons, but in grave 
histories, which remain to the everlasting diserace of the party 
by whom Williams was imprisoned, and Laud cruelly murdered.§ 


* Heylin’s Laud, 461. 
+ Echard, ii. 17, 18. { Philips, 279. 
$ Some of the Lords said: “ That there was divitus Dei to bring that to pass, 
Which they could not otherwise have compassed.” Clarendon, L part ii. 353, 
Clarendon says: © The indiscretion of those bishops, swayed by the pride and pas- 
sion of that archbishop, in applying that remedy at a time, when they saw all forms 
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After relating the tumults, and casting the blame on the bishops, 
Vicars profanely proceeds in the following strain: ‘ Now, see 
herein, good reader, a most notable overpowering impression of 
Divine providence, and learn hence so much wisdom as not to 
despise seeming contemptible things. ‘These lordly and lofty 
prelates, (among whom, and a prime one too, was that supercilious 
arch-prelate of Yorke, Bishop, Williams,) took foul scorn and 
high indignation, at this affront by boys and ’prentices, thus to be 
debarred from Parliament—being stung with discontent, they 
vowed revenge : and thereupon gathered together into their secret 
conclave, and assisted, no doubt, with some Jesuitical influence, 
they contrived and contracted a piece of mischief, which they 
wholly intended against the happy and successful proceedings of 
the Se sect but our good God diverted it to their own 
further ruine and destruction.” After the mention of the protesta- 
tion, and imprisonment of the bishops, he proceeds: “ Thus 
was the Parliament most happily freed of twelve of them at one 
clap: and thus, I say, (ever blessed be the Lord our God for it,) 
that which the Parliament long desired, and the well affected 
people over the whole kingdom, so long and so unanimously 

titioned for, but could not well tell how to accomplish it, God 
wwe made themselves agents and actors of, to their own ye 
shame and sorrow, but to the high content and rejoicing of all 
God's faithful children. And, certainly, if ever, here was a most 
visible print of God’s overpowering providence, crossing these 
prelates craft, paying them in their own coin.”* He rejoices 
repeatedly in a similar strain. Alluding to the bill for their 
removal from Parliament: ‘ It having pleased the Lord, our 
most wise God, first to catch them in their own nooz, to entangle 


and rules of judgment impetuously declined: that they should in such a storm, when 
the best pilot was at bis prayers, and the card and compass lost, without the advice 
of one mariner, put themselves in such a cock-boat, and to be severed from the 
good ship, gave that scandal and offence to all those who passionately desired to 
preserve their function, that they had no compassion, or regard of their persons, or 
what became of them.” Ibid. 354, 355. 

* Vicars, God in the Mount, 58—61. He repeats his expressions of joy: “It 
having pleased our gracious God to remove this mountainous work out of the way 
of our worthies in parliament—a thing so long desired, yet so hard to be effected : 
re. almost impossible (as things stood) had not the prelates themselves done it.” 

. 64, The moderate bishops are charged with a “ Laodicean temporizing cold- 
nesse and security,” and denounced as “ no lesse than downright antichrists.” He 
expresses his grief that “the very best of them hath not to this very day given the 
least point or expression of true repentance.” He says, they wish to “ be thought 
great clerks, rare disputants against Popery in words onely (yet often jugling with 
us therein, too, )” Then, alluding to Bishop Hall’s No Peace with Rome, he adds : 
“One of their most moderate wise men of peace (Bishop Hall, a most fierce but 
fruitlesse stickier for Diocesan Episcopacy) since his being in prison, hath not been 
ashamed, with his accustomed rhetorically glorious, smoothlye painted phrases, to 


l 
daub over his great guilt of conscience. fe should have had no peace with Rome 
as well as he wrote of the No Peace of Rome.” 61, 62. 
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them in their own snare, whereby their persons were (even by 
themselves) first seqtestred from the Parliament by law, they 
being fast locked up‘in prison in the ‘Tower. And thus on that 
happy fifth of ee was the church of God most mercifully 
freed of that pestilential disease, the antichristian tyranny of our 
English prelates. And now let the-gedly reader consider the 
admirable justice of our wise and most holy God, meeting them 
full in their own wayes and workes. ‘They, who being lords in 
Parliament, yet could seldome or never find a heart or voice for 
Christ; have now no voice or place in Parliament. Thus 
Goliah is slain with his own nail and Haman is hanged upon 
his own gallows.”* 

After the commencement of the war, Archbishop Williams 
retired into Wales. The reports which were vealed by his 
enemies, of falling in with the Parliament during the war, are 
without foundation. ‘They need not be detailed in this oh 
but the reader may peruse a satisfactory refutation in Bishop 
Hacket’s life of the archbishop, and also in Philips.f His sorrow 
for the death of the king was so great, that he ever after rose at 
midnight, “ kneeled on his bare knees, and prayed earnestly and 
strongly one quarter of an hour before he went to his rest again. 
‘The matter of his prayer was principally this, Come Lord Jesus, 
come quickly, and put an end to these days of sin and misery. 
So much I learnt from himself and so report it.” The arch- 
bishop became much dejected after this: seldom inquired for 
news, * except that sometimes he would lift 7 his head, and ask e- 
what became of the king’s tryers, Baanah and Rechab, especially = 
; Cromwell and Bradshaw, looking for some remarkable judgment a 
from God to come down upon them.” a 

The archbishop survived his majesty rather more than two aa 
years. *‘T'wo years and almost two months, he consumed in a . 
: sequestred and forlorn condition, scarce any witness could tell 4 
J what he did all the while, but that he prayed, and sate at his book : 

all day and much of the night.”§ “This holy father had com- 

pleted the just number of 68 years. He was weary of life in ‘ 

those hateful times, therefore death came welcome to him: and 
the more welcome, because he lamented his own condition, that 


; * Ibid. 70, 72. « 
_ t Rushworth gives circulation to the rumour of his uniting with the parliament f 
in Wales. Thus, after quoting Laud’s dream, previously mentioned, he says : “ The : 
interpretation of this dream may (not unfitly) be thus applied; his chains might es 
signifie the imprisonment of the Bishop of Lincoln afterwards in the Tower; his 
returning free, to his being set at liberty again at the meeting of the parliament ; 
his leaping on horseback and departing, to his going into Wales, and there com- 
manding a troop in the Parliament's service ;: and that Bishop Laud could not over- 
take him, might portend, that himself should become a prisoner in the same place, 
and be rendered thereby incapable to follow, much less overtake him.” Vol, i. 421, 
t Hacket, 226. § Ibid. 227. 
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he could contribute nothing to raise up the ruins of the church 
and kingdom.”* 

We have already seen how he managed some things during 
the ascendancy of Laud, yet after all there was no great difference 
between them in their views, nor yet in their conduct at the close 
of lite. TTacket says he was “a punctual observer of the ancient 
church orders, whereof he was a governor, and a great decliner of 
innovations, holding to it, that what was long in use, if it were 
not best, it was fittest ie the people.” In his lent sickness 
Hacket says that he was attended by the nearest clergyman: and 
we are informed by another writer, ‘“ Notwithstanding the world’s 
opinion of his pr inciples, he continued so exact t and | strict to the 
rules of the Charch of England, that in his last sickness, wanting 
a regular Presbyter to give > him the sacrament, &c., he 
purposely ordain’d an honest and pious servant of his own to 
udminister to him in these holy offices.”+ 

Hlacket admits, in summing up his character, that he was not 
meek in his temper. * Yet " concur with others who knew this 
lord, that choler and a high stomach were his faults, and the only 
defects in him. And it had been better for him, if he had known 
a meek temper, and how to be resisted. Gther wise his virtues 
were super-excellent. A great devotee to publick and private 
praver, there did not live th: at Christian that hated revenge more 
than hee, or that would forgive an injury sooner.”{  “ OF all 
English divines,” says Fuller, ** since the Reformation, he might 
make the most experimental sermon on the Apostles’ words, by 
honour and dishonour, hy ill report and good report. § Probably 
it will be observed that Hacket’s admission is sufficient to account 
for the estrangement and misunderstanding between Williams 
and Laud. But when troubles overtook them, and the church 
was tn danger, their animosities were forgotten: all misunder- 
standings were cleared up, mutual jealousies vanished, and each 
saw and appreciated the other's talents, integrity, and piety.| 


Tuomas Latriubury. 


* Ibid. 229, t Echard, ii. 700, { Hacket, 229, 230, 
§ Fuller, xi. 227. 

, Ina concluding note, mention may be made of two matters, which could not be 
so well introduced in the previous pages. Bernard, the biographer of Heylin, says, 
in the year 1683, of * The Holy Table, Name and Thing,’ ** but ever since, this 
mischiet followed his book, that in most country churches to this day, the table is 
set at the hither end of the chancel, without any traverse, or rails to fe nee it: boys 
Hing their hats upon it ; country vestries write their parish accounts.” 171. In the 

* Devout Commuaueant,” a popular book of the reign of Charles IL, there is a plate 
representing the administration of the Lord's Supper, and the table is placed in the 


body of the chureh. This is singular, because for many years the uniformity rela- 
tive to the situation of . e table has been complete. 


The other sul ject : so arises out of Williams's book, “ The Holy Table,” & 
For a long time, there we been much difficulty in deciding which of the Books Sof 
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My pear Sir,—You have probably seen Mr. Whiston’s pam- 
on * Cathedral ‘Trusts and their Fulfilment.” It has 
very diligently circulated, I believe ; and the circumstances con- 
nected with its publication cannot fail to call more than ordinary 
attention to its statements. They bear upon them all the appear- 
ance of those “stubborn things” which “ you cannot deny.” 
And the course which legal proceedings have been taking in 
regard to Mr. Whiston’s position at Rochester, has hitherto been 
such as to leave, in great measure, out of the immediate range of 
the matter dealt with in the court of law, the question as to the 
correctness of Mr. Whiston’s data and the conclusions he draws 
from them in regard to the whole body of our cathedrals. Whether 
any of those bodies will think it incumbent upon them, or fitting, 
to take any notice of statements put forth in the way in which 
Mr. Whiston’s have come before the public, I cannot at all tell. 
But having read carefully Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet, and having 
thought it right to refer to some of the documents which he 
quotes, Lam anxious to communicate to you some of my results ; 
for | know no publication which, from its early days, has applied 
itself more diligently and advantageously to the examination of 
“facts” in these matters than the British Magazine. I intend 
to confine myself to the case of the metropolitical church ; for it 
comes in for a due share in Mr. Whiston’s attack ; and all chureh- 
men of the province may well, I think, feel some interest in know- 
ing whether all is indeed as would appear from his documents and 
inferences. I have consulted the statutes of Canterbury cathedral, 


Common Prayer of 1549 was actually the first. Usually, however, the Book dated 
in May has been so regarded; and it bas been thought that the Book dated in March 
was published last, and that, according to our reckoning, it would properly be 
March, 1550. The arguments in favour of the May edition were chiefly two, first, 
the difficulty of getting the Book ready sooner; and, second/y, the fact that the Act 
fixed the Feast of Pentecost, which, in that year, fell on the ninth of June, though 
a provision was made for an earlier use, in case the Book should be possessed. In a 
Liye of Jeremy Collier, prefixed to a new edition of his history, puolished by Straker, 
in nine volumes Svo, | have proved, by direct evidence, that the Book was used in 
London on Easter Day, which, in that year, fell on the 21st of April; consequently, 
the Book must have been printed before that day : and, therefore, the March edition 
must be the first, since the next did not appear till May. In addition tothe evidence 
there collected, I may add, that Bishop Williams directly asserts, that the March 
Book was the first. Alluding to an epistle of Calvin to Bue r, Williams says: “ It 
appears to me that this epistle to Bucer hath no date at all, and if we give it a date 
from the printer's placing of the letter, you shall finde it between November 19, 1548, 
and January 16, 1549, and consequently before the publishing of the first Liturgie, 
which was March 7, 1549." P. 143. This is decisive testimony. I refer the 
reader to the “ Life of Collier” for the other evidence, which is of such a character 


that no doubt can any longer remain respecting the first edition of the Book of 
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and verified the references which he makes to Strype; and I 
confess myself a good deal surprised at some results of my inves- 
tigations. I almost think I must have made some great mistake : 
certainly either I have, or Mr. Whiston has, to an important 
extent. 

“‘ Facts,” according to the common saying to which 1 have 
alluded, “are stubborn things ;” but then there are different 
modes of dealing with “ facts.” And one mode is this. Sup 
King Henry VIII. to have given statutes to a cathedral, and 
suppose these statutes to have been corrected and confirmed by 
King Charles I., and suppose a very considerable variation to 
exist between the earlier and the later statutes, in magne particu- 
larly to the stipends of the inferior officers,—suppose those stipends 
to be generally less in the later statutes than in the earlier,—then 
if you will go to the original statutes, taking no notice of these 
alterations, or of the fact that the later statutes are those which 
are now in force, you will obtain results more calculated certainly 
to make an immediate impression upon the reader who knows 
nothing of all this, than to reflect credit on the fairness or care- 
fulness of the writer. For example, Mr. Whiston tells us, at 
the opening of his pamphlet, (pp. 2, 3,) that “ a general idea of 
the scope and nature of the cathedral establishments, as originally 
planned and settled by Henry VIII., may be formed from the 
first chapter of the old statutes of pi Sal which is almost 
identical with the corresponding chapter of the statutes of all the 
other cathedrals of the new foundation.” From these statutes, it 
would appear, he takes his list of stipends: he is, meanwhile, 
fully aware of the existence of later statutes given by King 
Charles I, and even of the minuter differences between them ; 
for, in p. 100, he says, “ In all the statutes of Henry VIII. which 
I have seen, the organist is the master or teacher of the choristers, 
and by the statutes of Charles I. at Canterbury, they are two dis- 
tinct officers.” He takes, nevertheless, no notice whatever of 
variations so essential as these; that a stipend which he states at 
10/7. is by the later statutes 5/. 2s.; another of 20/. is 15d. Qs. ; 
another of 10/. is 62. 5s. 10d.; another of &/. is 41. 5s. 10d. ; 
others of 62. are 2/. 18s. ; one of 61. 13s. 4d. is 31. 11s. 4d. 3 one 
of 3/. 6s, Bd. is 1. 5s. Now, whether you compare a stipend of 
1849 with one of 10/. in the reign of King Henry VIIL, or with 
one of 52. only, nearly a hundred years later, makes a very con- 
siderable difference ; especially if it is to be contrasted with the 
income of a prebendary put at 40/. in either case. For, suppose 
a minor canon to have 52, by statute, and now to receive 801, 
more than fifteen times as much as he did in the time of King 
Charles L, no very strong case would then be made out, in the 
comparison with the income of a dean who having, according to 
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Mr. Whiston, his income fixed at 300/, in King Henry’s days, now 
receives, it would appear, not seven times as much as his orig‘nal 
allowance. Or if a lay clerk receives now 401, it makes some 
difference, whether he is receiving less than five times what was 
his stipend in King Henry’s days, or more than nine times that 
which was allotted to him ‘in Charles the First's ;—or, again, as 
regards the chorister, whether he has had his stipend rather more 
than doubled in the course of three hundred years, or whether it 
has been increased sixfold during the last two hundred. Of the . 
fact of King Charles’s statutes being those which are now in force 
at Canterbury Mr. Whiston is fully aware. ‘To Canterbury,” 
he tells us, (p. 69,) “fresh statutes were given by Charles I, 
and to Ely by Charles II. Now the very title of the former,” 
he goes on to say, ‘* shows that Charles I. did not r ise any 
other principles of reformation than what were strictly conser- 
vative, and based upon the fulfilment of the founder’s intention to 
the very uttermost. ‘The title,” as he observes, * is :— 

«¢ The Statutes of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of 
Canterbury of King Henry VIII., as they are confirmed by the 
Most Serene King, Charles the First of that name.’ ” 

And yet not one word does Mr. Whiston say, nor a single hint 
does he drop, of so essential a variation as had been made in the 
Jater statutes in regard to stipends. Nor does he take any notice 
of the fact that in the body of the statutes, and not the mere title, 
(or * the very title,” as he describes it)—in fact, in the oath which 
the dean and canons are to take to observe the statutes—they are 
called * the statutes and ordinances of King Henry VIII. as they 
were corrected, explained, and confirmed by our most serene King 
Charles the Tirst of that name.” And he makes, meanwhile, 
detailed calculations resting upon data thus grossly incorrect. 
In fact, of the whole list of officers which he gives in his table, 
looking to those which, it appears, at present exist, we find but 
two or three whose stipends are given according to King Charles’s 
statutes. It is to be hoped that this was negligence. But amidst 
apparent indications of familiar acquaintance with both sets of 
statutes, it is anything but creditable to Mr. Whiston, or calcu- 
lated to produce confidence in regard to his statements and con- 
clusions, 

But we come now to the main point of the whole question. 
In regard to “ endowments” Mr. Whiston lays down, that “ the 
different amounts” in each case “ were intended to meet exactly 
the various liabilities and expenditure of each church or college,” 
(p. 8.) ‘It was not intended or contemplated that there should 
be any divisible surplus; nor any ¢ balance in hand’ beyond what 
might be requisite for the great and extraordinary wants of cach 
church, In proof of this statement,” he says, “we may exhibit 
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the schemes for the foundation of the cathedrals or colleges of 
Canterbury and Ely.” (pp. 9, 10.) “’The summe totall of all 
the charges” to be allowed for being calculated, ‘ the churche” 
was “to have, if it please the Kynge’s Majestie, i in possession 
2543/. 3s. 113d.” It is plain, then,” says Mr. Whiston, that in 
the case of Canterbury, it was not the founder’s intention that there 
should be any surplus whatever for the dean and chapter. ‘The 
same remark holds of Ely, &c,” (p. 11.) From these schemes he 
argues, ** that no surplus either existed at first in the cathedral 
revenues, or was expected to arise afterwards, the rents and 
profits being exhausted, or intended so to be, by the stipends and 
apportionments char ged upon them;” (p. 135) and “ that deans 
and prebendaries were not in the sixteenth century considered to 
be beneficially interested in their endowments, beyond the amount 
of their statutable stipends and allowances. What these stipends, 
Xc. were,” he says, “ we will now show, from records independent 
of, and of later date than, the original statutes, ve 22.) ‘Thus from 
the Lansdowne MS., No. 6 6x83, intituled Various lists in the 
time of Elizabeth,” is quoted an “ account of the values of the 
deaneries of the new foundation ;” Canterbury at the head of them, 
valued as belore, at And another MS. of the same 
collection... is another table of the values of the same deaneries, 
agreeing with the former .. . The stipends, however,” Mr. 
Whiston goes on to say, “were not by the cathedral statutes 
absolutely ‘fired at the amounts given ; for, str ictly speaking, the 
decanal incomes arose from two sources, one a yearly payment 
called the * Corpus Decanatus,’ or the corporation or ‘ corps’ of 
the deanery, and another, a daily payment called the ¢ Quotidian,’ 
the yearly amount of the latter varving with the number of days 
of residence. The foregoing values are calculated on the sup- 
yee that residence was kept for a statutable year,”* (pp. 
22, 2:3.) 

Mr. Whiston then gives us, from another MS., a table showing 
“the annual payments, or ‘corpora, as well as the daily pay- 
ments, or *quotidians, assigned to the deans and prebendaries 
of the new cathedrals.” At the head of this list, Canterbury has 
for its dean * Corpus, 562, 13s. 4d, Quot. 13s. 4d.,” making up 
3004 per annum :—for the prebendar les, Corpus, Gs. 8d., 
Quot. ls. 3d.2" making up 40/, 2s. 11d. per annum. The 
several cathedral statutes,” as he further informs us, “ decreed that 
for every day of non-residence not permitted by the statutes, the 
dean and prebendari ies should respectively pay a fine equal in 
amount to their several ‘ Quotidians:’ and that the total of such 
fines should, at the end of the statutable year, be shared for a 


* That is to say, for ninety days, 
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dividend, in proportion to the residence of each, and the dean 
taking 16d. for a prebendary’s 8d. ‘This, indeed,” he goes on to 
sav, * is the only dividend recognised or mentioned in the cathe- 
dral statutes of Henry VIJI., and is in them called the ¢‘ Com- 
munis Dividentia’—i. e., the dividend shared by the dean and 
chapter i common, in contradistinction to the separate sums 
appropriated to deans and prebendaries in their individual capa- 
cities.” He adds, ** No other dividend of any hind is hinted at.” 
(p. 25.) ‘* Supposing, then,” he says, * that the deans and pre- 
bendaries resided for the whole of a statutable year, the total 
amount of their yearly incomes would be the sums of their several 
‘Corpora’ and ¢ Quotidians,’ and nothing more.” (pp. 26, 27.) 

If this be so, that ‘no other dividend of any Kind is hinted at” 
in King Henry’s statutes, it is an important fact, should it yee 
that other dividends are hinted at and recognised in King Charles’s. 
And, on referring to King Charles’s statutes, we find that the 
very enactment concerning the fines, or forfeitures, for absence, 
of which Mr. Whiston speaks, expressly mention other dividends, 
falling under the same class and designation of “ communis divi- 
dentia.” ‘Phe words are as follow:—* Ex ipsa autem dividen- 
tia,—viz., the division of the forfeitures or * perditions,” as they 
are commonly called, in the words of the statute, (harum divi- 
dentiarum que vulgo perditiones vocantur,”)—* stcut et ex alid 
quavis dividentid conmuni, volunus decanum duplum accipere, 
hoe est, si Canonicus residens pro portione sua recipiat ex divi- 
dentia octo denarios, decanus recipiet sexdecim denarios.” "This 
puts an utter end to Mr. Whiston’s supposed fact. Upon his theory, 
there was no other * common dividend” to give rules about; 
Whereas, if in Henry’s statutes there was no other dividend spoken 
of—-(L assume the correctness of his statement)—and in King 
Charles’s there was this provision and rule for the division of 
other dividends, what can be more clear than that such division 
was contemplated and expressly provided for? Granted that 
there may have been no surplus in the first instance, it would 
secnnas if there were such surplus now, and a regulation given 
accordingly for its systematic division. 

Mr. Whiston, however, has made a notable discovery of the 
solution of the question, which, as he observes, is of some inte- 
rest,” how it came to pass that the statutable stipends were so 
largely increased. From a document contained in the register of 
Archbishop Parker, he tells us, ** it appears that the increase was 
first attempted to be made by means which the archbishop con- 
ceived to be alike unjust and illegal—i. e., the appropriation by 
the deans and prebendaries, exclusively, of fines for the renewal 
of beneficial leases, probably granted by the monasteries, before 
the creation of the new cathedrals, and not terminable till some 
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years after. Thus in the injunctions given by him, October 7th, 
1573, at his visitation of Canterbury Cathedral, we find the fol- 
lowing :— Whereas, great quarrellings and wranglings have 
always been stirred up between the dean and the prebendaries, 
while aiming at their own private profit, they one with the other 
have ‘demised and to farm letten’ manors, rectories, lands, and 
tenements of the said church, as many as possible, and also have 
shared and divided amongst themselves the fines which should, 
with more equity, have been laid r in the common chest: We 
do, under the pain and sentence of suspension aforesaid, forbid 
any ‘ money-catching demises’ of that sort to be made henceforth, 
in any case whatever, until, in the judgment of ourselves or our 
successors, the church aforesaid shall become more rich, and the 
quarrelling therein be set at rest.” But,” as Mr. Whiston goes 
on to say, © the archbishop went farther than this: for he ‘eva- 
cuated the covetous decrees’ of the dean and chapter by the tollow- 
ing order: Item, * We will that all the decrees of the chapter from 
the end of last May, made for the divisions of jines, be declared 
to be null and void, and cancelled, as contrary to the intention of 
the statutes aforesaid, and the advantage of the church.’ ”* 
“Such were the facts at Canterbury,” says Mr. Whiston, “ in 
Archbishop Parker’s time, and they naturally suggest the inquiry, 
how it happened that there was so much quarrelling and wrangling 
for these fines, between deans and prebendaries, who now-a-days 
divide them without any difficulty, or unpleasant bickerings, 
and with whom the only question is as to the amount the lessees 
shall pay. It is easy to answer this,” he says. ‘ The statutes 
never contemplated the appropriation of any such fines by deans 
and chapters: the charters of endowment never mention them. 
Accordingly, on the receipt of a fine of 7802, the Dean of Can- 
terbury would say, ‘1 claim 300/. as my share; for the statutes 
assign me a yearly stipend of that amount, while they give you, 
the twelve prebendaries, 40/, each, or 4807, altogether.” ‘True, 
Mr. Dean,’ a prebendary would say, ‘but have the goodness to 
remember that the statutes also say, that of the common dividend, 
the dean shall only take twice as much as a prebendary.’  ¢ Yes,’ 
would rejoin the dean, ‘but this dividend was to arise from 
penalties incurred by non-residents, not from fines exacted upon 
renewals of leases, which the statutes do not recognise.’ ¢ ery 
well, then,’ would rejoin the prebendaries, ‘if the statutes do not 
authorize us to take these fines, the less said on the subject the 
better: we cannot settle it by law, but we will put it to the vote 
here, without * calling in the stranger.” ? ‘Thus would the matter 
be arranged by a matter of votes; but not without the quarrel- 


* Record XCIL. in Strype’s Parker. 
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lings to which the archbishop alluded, and which could never 
have arisen, had the statutes provided for the distribution of such 
fines upon the renewal or making of the ‘ money-catching’ 
demises, to the great profit of existing deans and prebendaries, 
and the great damage and impoverishment of the church.” (pp. 
30—32.) 

This is no doubt a very ingenious and interesting specimen of 
‘imaginary conversations,” and very “ important if true :” highly 
satisfactory, indeed, it must appear to the uninformed reader to 
have discovered so clearly the history and origin of the “ first 
attempt” which has been so successful ever since. It seems 
singular, however, it must be owned, on Mr. Whiston’s theory, 
how Archbishop Parker came to contemplate the cathedral 
church becoming more rich; for it had its fixed revenues in 
money, and there was an end of it. [t would seem, too, that he 
contemplated the taking of fines; which Mr. Whiston goes on to 
tell us, was a thing absolutely and expressly forbidden by the 
statutes ; nor did the archbishop even shut the door upen division 
of fines among the dean and prebendaries, but only until, in the 
judgment of himself and his successors, the church aforesaid had 
become more rich, and the quarrelling been set at rest. The 
ground, as it would appear from the documents in Strype, on 
which Archbishop Parker evacuated the ‘ covetous decrees,” was 
that the dean and prebendaries had divided among themselves 
moneys ** which should, with more equity, have been laid up in 
the common chest.” It appears, in fact, that “the sum total of 
all the fines set, as they are recorded,” was 7501. 4d.“ OF this 
there was voted for the common chest no more than 262. 10s. ;” 
“for the dean and prebendaries, 7232. 10s, 4d.” These,” in 
Strype’s words, * were the decrees and orders made “ the dean 
and chapter, which the archbishop did cancel, and make void by 
one of his injunctions. And whereas at that time the common 
chest of the church was very poor, the dean and prebendaries 
were very far from enriching it, as appears by the aforesaid 
account,” * 

Mr. Whiston’s imaginary conversation, with its results, is some- 
what difficult to be reconciled, it must be observed, with the facts 
to which he himself refers. It would seem to be his hypothesis, 
that the dean and prebendaries, finding out, in the process of 
their quarrellings, that what they were doing was contrary to 
their statutes, thought it best to make up matters among them- 
selves, and hence the absence of quarrels ever since ; whereas, 
from the “facts” it appears, that the matter duly came before 
the archbishop, and that he interposed a distinct injunction on 


* Strype’s Life of Parker, book iv, chap, 31, 
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the subject. Upon Mr. Whiston’s view of the matter, it is cer- 
tainly somewhat extraordinary that the archbishop did not forbid 
the taking of fines altogether, whether for the common chest or 
for any other purpose, instead of contemplating the continuance 
of a mode of proceeding upon which Mr. Whiston pronounces 
| judgement as follows. He tells us that “in cap. vi. of the Can- ; 
f terbury : and Rochester statutes, there is a clause of which the dean 

it and chapter of Canterbury truly say,* that ‘it sets forth the 

L) founder’s will without any ambiguity.’ It is as follows: * W € 


altogether forbid the alienation. or pledging (* impignoratio,’ 
putting into pawn) of any manor, land, rent, or tenements, 
iH or any other immovable possessions of our church; for we wish 
a our church to get rich, and not to become poor.’ Now the 
T renewal of a lease for a large fine of ready money,” he goes on to 
Ls say, * Is, in effect, a mortgage or pledging of property. For 
| money is advanced by a lessee, who is repaid by the rents or 
. returns of the estates leased to him, and instead of the leasehold 
property being taken out of pledge, it is kept impigneratum,’ or 
it in pawn, by successive renewals and fresh advances of money, 
| without any prospect of redemption. But the spirit and inten- 
bi tion of the prohibition just quoted, clearly forbids the exaction of 
e large fines for the renewal of such leases, and more clear ly still 
a does the reason alleged tor the prohibition—viz., the wish that 
the churcht (nota dean and chapter) should grow rich, which, it 
py is well known, suffers materially in its pecuniary resources by 
: such anticipations of its revenues,” (p. 33.) ? 

If Archbishop Parker took this view of the matter, or anything 

like it, it is certainly extraordinary that his injunctions were 

what they were : it would be extraordinary, too, if meanwhile he 

was taking fines of his own lessees, which there is no manner of 

doubt he was. His biographer certainly, in his comment on the 

archbishop’s injunctions, referring, as he does, to the same statute 

with Mr. Whiston, regards it, it is clear, very differently. He 

says, * the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh injunctions, were to 
promote the public benefit of the church, and to enrich the 9 

common chest. And they refer to the statute called * Dimissio 

terrarum et tenementorum ad Jirmam, which chiefly provides 

against the granting of leases before the term be fully expired, 

and against the granting of any leases, or the commencing any 

law suit, or the like, by the dean, or any of the prebend: UleS, 

without the consent of the chapter. Also, that all things be 
acted for the benefit, and not for the damage of the church, with . 

this clause added. Pinguescere enim ecclesiam nostram optamus, 

non macrescere.” he good archbishop and his honest biographer 


Memorial, Nov. 26, 1836, 
t Pinguescere volumus Ecclesiam, 
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would have been equally amazed at Mr. Whiston’s doctrine con- 
cerning fines on renewals, ‘ ‘The appropriation by deans and 
rebendaries, exclusively, of fines for the renewal of beneficial 
Ciena is one thing, and a thing which Archbishop Parker 
did condemn and prohibit; the taking of fines on renewal,—that 
is another, which he as distinctly contemplated and recognised. 
But let us look a little farther, or rather a little farther back, 
into the history of Archbishop Parker and his proceedings, and we 
shall find that which would somewhat surprise a simple-minded 
reader of Mr. Whiston’s pages. ‘Three years before the visita- 
tion to which Mr. Whiston refers, there had been a visitation of 
the cathedral of Canterbury, and sundry * injunctions” given by 
the archbishop. One of these is as follows: 


«VV. That such as shall claim dividends for the time of their 
absence, as necessarily letted and absent, shall make sufficient testi- 
mony before the dean and chapter of the causes of their absence.” 


This toa reader-of Mr. Whiston would sound rather strange ; 
for the only * dividends,” as Mr. Whiston would have him know, 
were the fines which were imposed by statute upon those who had 
not kept their proper residence, and which were to be divided 
among those le had. But here, it would seem, was a claim on 
the part of the defaulters for a share in the “ dividends” of the 
forfeits which they were themselves to make. The mystery, how- 
ever, may perhaps be somewhat cleared up by the information 
which Strype gives us in the next page as follows :— 


‘‘There was one particular quarrel now among the prebendaries, 
which the archbishop by his authority took care to put an end to, 
Which was concerning a controversy and demand of Mr. Dr. Rushe, 
Mr, Willoughby, and Mr, King, the Queen’s Majesty’s chaplains, 
The deeree for the determination of which was made by the most 
reverend Father in God, July 24, and ran in this tenor: ¢ Whereas 
the said Mr. Rushe, Mr. Willoughby, and Mr. King, alleged, that 
during the time of their attendance as ordinary chaplains to the 
(Queen's Highness, they were denied their dividends of certain fines 
then taken for leases past by the dean and prebendaries, being at home, 
and resident in the said church ef Christin Canterbury ; forasmuch as 
the statutes of the said church do account such service a necessary 
impediment, and that the custom is confessed, that any canon in the 
same church being necessarily letted, as by sickness, or other com- 
mandment of superiors, ought to partake such dividends ; the case so 
being, we think it good reason that every one of them, making first 
oath, that they were at that time in their said alleged service, be 


allowed their portions of the said fines, according to the rate of the 
‘ 
same. 


* Strype’s Life of Parker, book iv. chap. 3. 
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It actually appears, then, that three years before the time to 
which Mr. Whiston’s quotations refer—in fact, at the preceding 
visitation of the archbishop,—a question had been distinctly 
referred to him involving, as a fully recognised thing, fines taken 
for leases, and “ dividends” of those fines shared by the dean and 
prebendaries ; and, moreover, a “ custom” duly established and 
confessed as to who were entitled to a share in * such dividends.” 
And the archbishop, instead of denouncing and prohibiting, as 
might have been expected from Mr. Whiston’s statement, 
‘‘the unjust and illegal” practice, determined the igen which 
had arisen in regard to the actual division, by his visitatorial 
authority. It is to be hoped, here again, that Mr. Whiston 
never looked to the history of the visitation of 1570, when he 
quoted and interpreted as he did the injunctions of 1573. It 
would have appeared difficult to overlook it, if he had merely 
referred to the index of the Oxford edition; where, under the 
head of * Canterbury cathedral,”’ we find—* Archbishop Parker’s 
injunctions for the cathedral church, ii. 23, his decree concerning 
a contest among the canons, 25,” [the visitation of 1570] * the 
church visited by Archbishop Parker, 299, the oath taken by the 
dean and canons, 300; progress of the visitation, 7., 308-313; 
injunctions given by the archbishop, iii. 309,” &Xc. [the visitation 
of 1573.) But it was an unpardonable omission when Mr. 
Whiston was professing to discover to his readers by what means 
“was first attempted” what he would have them to suppose the 
archiepiscopal visitor reprobated and condemned ; and when the 
records of this earlier visitation completely overthrow Mr. 
Whiston’s hypothesis. 

The fact is, I conceive, Mr, Whiston has been altogether mis- 
led by not recognising as existent what would undoubtedly appear 
to have been the established practice in our ancient ecclesiastical 
corporations—viz., the _— of fines on renewals of leases. He 
thinks it appears * plainly that fines were not originally calculated 
upon as a source of income to cathedrals,” (p. 34,) because in the 
documents enumerating the * lands and possessions appointed to” 
a * colledge” or cathedral, as Rochester, for instance, (pp. 34, 35,) 
it is pe ae how much each manor, or rent, ™ ys worth clere 
by yere.” ** All the possessions, spiritual and temporal, of the 
cathedral,” he says, “are thus enumerated, through six folio 
pages, the worth of every possession being given ‘clere by the 
vere. ‘There is no estimate of any other receipt, except: what 
arises from rents or payments by the year.” 

But it is well known, these annual rents and payments—the 
whole, doubtless, which the cathedral received “by the yere”’— 
were such as to constitute a very beneficial tenure to the lessee, 
and one which he was glad to hold on the term of paying a mode- 
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rate fine on the renewal of his lease. ‘ One thing is worthy of 
notice,” says Dr. Maitland, in one* of that very interesting series 
of letters, which appeared originally in the pages of the British 
Magazine, entitled “ ‘The Dark Ages,”—* one thing is worthy of 
notice, as showing that one eccentricity (I do not like to call it a 
fault, though it seems likely to be punished as asin) of the church 
is not peculiar to modern times, but at least as old as the beginning 
of the twelfth century—namely, that these ecclesiastical landlords 
did not make so much of their property as they might have done, 
or as would have been made of it by the unprinczipled and tyran- 
nical Jaymen by whom they were surrounded, and too frequently 
robbed. 1 think we may infer, from Peter’s way of alluding to 
their mode of dealing with their tenants, and those serfs over 
whom the law gave them so great a power,’—Dr,. Maitland is 
referring to a letter from which he had just before given a long 
extract, written by Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugny, in the 
early part of the twelfth century,—* that though, in one sense, very 
careful of their property, they were not careful, or had not the 
wisdom, to make the most of it. I do not remember,” says Dr. 
Maitland, ‘to have seen it assigned as a reason for taking away 
their peoment but then (as philosophical historians say) we must 
consider the spirit of the age.” 

‘That the amount of fines taken by the new refounded cathedrals 
for some years may have been but small, is very probable ; for it is 
said, that some of the monastic bodies, foreseeing what was coming, 
had made extraordinarily long leases just before the dissolution ; 
but that the receiving of fines on renewals was never contem- 
lated in the refounding of our cathedrals, is a thing which it is 
wes possible to conceive. And out of these fines, clearly, was 
to be supplied ‘ the common chest,” to which Archbishop Par- 
ker’s injunctions refer, and in which the statutes of Canterbury 
order that there be laid up at least the sum of two hundred pounds, 
out of the clear surplus remaining over and above at the end 
of each year, when all payments were made ; “ in qua cista,” says 
the statutes, “ reponatur et custodiatur summa ducentarum libra- 
rum quam colligi volumus ex his que claré remanent et supersunt 
in fine cujuslibet anni, ut semper summa illa ad minus maneat, et 
sit praestO ad necessitates Itcclesiae nostrae (si quae acciderint) 
sublevandas.” It would be difficult to explain, on Mr. Whiston’s 
theory, from whence these two hundred pounds every year were 
to come; the statutes manifestly contemplate a surplus, and out 
of this surplus (“ex his qu clare remanent et supersunt”) a 
provision was to be made for casual and extraordinary necessities 


* No. XXIII. published in July, 1837. 
t The Dark Ages, reprinted from the British Magazine, p. 394, 


Vor. XXXVI,—September, 1849, x 
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of the church. ‘This was simply and absolutely impossible, if, 
according to one of the conclusions which Mr. Whiston thinks 
he has * established,” ‘the original revenues of these cathedrals 


_were exhausted, or intended so to be, by the statutable charges, 


stipends, and apportionments for which the founders made them 
liable.” Upon this theory, the revenues were just sufficient to 
cover the expenses; and there could be no surplus: the “ common 
chest” must be empty. In fact, the — of the * common 
chest” was subbably resorted to partly with a view to remedy 
the inequality of income occasioned by the revenues of chapter 
property not being fixed and certain, ‘Thus in those years in 
which large sums were paid for the renewal of leases, a portion of 
the amount thus received would be laid by to meet the exigencies 
of less favourable years, and a sum might then be borrowed from 
the chest to make good the statutable salaries, and to maintain the 
customary division of fines. 

With regard to another of Mr. Whiston’s positions—viz., that 
the cathedral ‘statutes contain no provision, expressed or im- 
plied, that the deans and prebendaries should exclusively take a 
surplus,” it may well be admitted ; for the fabric and the common 
chest were first to be provided for; and that division of fines 
among the dean and prebendaries, which Archbishop Parker 
authorized when these objects were provided for, he condemned 
and prohibited when they had not. And as regards the remain- 
ing one of Mr. Whiston’s three conclusions—viz., * that the deans 
and prebendaries of the new cathedrals had originally their yearly 
stipends, or their ‘wages in bare money,’ fixed, limited, and 
determined, as strictly and closely as any other members of their 
respective foundations,” it would appear from the statutes that their 
stipends do not fall precisely under the same category with those 
of the other members. ‘ ‘The stipend of the deans and canons,” as 
appears from the statute which Mr. Whiston translates from the 
Rochester book,—and it runs in the same form mutatis mutandis 
in the Canterbury,—has a special object—viz., the enabling them 
the better to keep up hospitality : it stands as something, per se, 
as compared with the stipends to be paid to the other members 
of the cathedral body. ‘The statute runs thus in the Canterbury 


book :— 


«“ We know that the virtue of hospitality is by far more acceptable 
[longé acceptissimam] to God; and that the dean and canons of our 
church may more easily practise it, We direct and ordain that the 
dean do receive every year for the corps of this deanery, by the hands 
of the treasurer, fifty-six pounds thirteen shillings and four pence of 
lawful money of England. And every canon shall receive for the 
corps of his prebend, by the hands of the treasurer, seventeen pounds 
six shillings and eight pence of lawful money of England.” 
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The statute then goes on to ordain the daily allowances, cr 
* guotidians,” as they have been called above. 

And this statute, it is to be well observed, is preceded imme- 
diately by one which is as follows :— 


De mensd Canonicorum. 


« Statuimus et volumus ut singuli Canonici residentes seorsim habi- 
tent cum familiis suis, et bona (que ex nostra et progenitorum nostroruin 
liberalitate perceperunt,) in honestas impensas sic accommodent, ne aut 
diverticula avaritiza causi queesivisse, aut in profusionem nimiam 
incidisse videantur . . . Porro si quis ex Canonicis sit qui preeter Ec- 
clesiew stipendia quadraginta libras annuas certi reditds aut ad eam 
summam (deductis oneribus) estimati, non habeat aliunde, hune ad 
familiam seorsim alendam cogi nolumus, sed ad mensam Decani vel 
alicujus Canonici, aut minorum Canonicorum Kcclesizw nostra ambi- 
tum permittimus (cum corum consensu) hospitandi facultatem. Quod 
si hujus conditionis plures fuerint, poterunt apud sui ipsorum aliquem 
communem mensam sustinere, qui omnes sic in communi mens con- 
venientes pro uno tantum residente computabuntur, et ex communi 
dividentia tantum percipient quantum unus eorum qui seorsim fami- 
liam alunt; alios vero omnes qui communem inter se mensam non 
habent, sed ad alienam mensam comedunt, dividentie ejus que ex 
Decani et alionem Canonicorum absentia accrescit, participes esse 
omnino prohibemus, Per dividentiam vero hic intelligimus quicquid 
pecuniarum secundum receptam hujus Ecclesia consuetudinem vel 
inter Decanum et Canonicos, vel alios inferiores ministros in fine 
cujusvis anni, vel aliter in solennibus Capitulis equaliter dividi et dis- 
tribui solet.”’ 


This statute seems to recognise a possessory right, on the part 
of the capitular body, in the goods of the cathedral incorporation, 
irrespective of the stipends assigned in the following statute for 
the better maintenance of the hospitality. And it puts beyond all 
doubt or question the recognition, in the statutes, of a common 
dividend /eside that which might accrue from non-residence of 
any of the body. If two or more of the canons, not bearing the 
cost and charge of separate housekeeping, had a common table 
amongst them, they were to count as one in the participation of 
the common dividend, (‘ ex communi dividentia) ; if, on the other 
hand, they in nowise contributed thus to a common table, but 
were merely guests at the table of one of their brethren, or of 
another body, they were in nowise to share in ¢hat dividend (divi- 
dentiae ejus) whieh accrued from the absence of the dean and 
others of the canons. And by the dividend (the common divi- 
dend) was to be understood,—for so the statute expressly states, 
—‘ whatever monies, according to the received usage of this 
church, ave wont to be equally divided and distributed, either 
between the dean and canons, or between the other inferior mini- 
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sters, in the end of each year, or otherwise in the solemn chap- 
ters.” By the division “ in the end of each year,” was meant, I 
should conceive, the division of the fines for absence, ordered by 
the statutes to be made at that time: by the division “in the 
solemn chapters,” twice a year, the division of fines on leases 
granted then, &c. 

Thus much for the main points which Mr, Whiston thinks he 
has clearly established. Unless [ am greatly mistaken, he has 
not established any one of them; and the mode in which he has 
endeavoured to establish them exhibits, amidst the appearance of 
reference to unquestionable evidence of documents, great unfair- 
ness, or misapprehension, (as, I think, has sufficiently appeared, ) 
in the manner of dealing with them. 


I have occupied, Mr, Editor, perhaps, too much space in your 
pages: but it was —— to bring the case into smaller com- 
yass. | must only observe further, with regard to the cathedral 
school, that there is in Mr. Whiston’s statements the same sub- 
stitution as before of King Henry’s statutes for King Charles’s ; 
and thereon is grounded the charge that the statutable allowance 
has been not merely not increased, but actually “ cut down” from 
Al. “to 1d. &s. 4d.” (p. 74)—this latter sum being, in fact, the 
sum named in the later statutes. Again, as regards the allowance 
for commons in hall, the provision made in King Henry’s statutes 
appears to be omitted in King Charles’s; while the continuance 
of the common table is, moreover, treated in the latter as a thing 
altogether doubtful. 


It may be, or it may not, that the governing bodies of our 
several cathedrals have, in their successive generations, exercised 
wisely and justly, or far otherwise, the discretion vested in them: 
there may or may not have been, at this time or that, in any or 
in all of their members, selfishness, avarice, or indifference, a dis- 
position to oppress and rob the poor, a disregard of oaths, or 
recklessness of incurring perjury :—though, I for one, should be 
slow to believe there dad been this :—or it may be, that improve- 
ments might be carried into effect in the application of their 
funds; nearer approximations made to the realizing of the 
original design ; inequalities or anomalies corrected, if in any part 
of these establishments any just cause for “ murmuring” shall be 
found to have arisen, because any members of the body have 
heen “neglected,” or inadequately provided for, in the adminis- 
tration and distribution of their revenues. Iam loth to believe 
that the deans and chapters of England, generally, however their 
own interests as individuals might be affected, would be unwilling, 
i appealed to ina becoming manner and in a proper spirit, to 
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listen to any reasonable complaint made to them; or to do their 
utmost, in the spirit of fair dealing between man and man, and 
of just and righteous dealing in the sight of Gop, to dis. 
charge faithfully the trust committed to them, and to fulfil both 
the letter and the spirit of the statutes of their founders. I 
do not take up my pen, or ask a place in your pages for any 
remarks of mine, as the advocate of Eon and ‘chapters, or of any 
of them: they have their visitors for their judges; and to the 
judgment of their visitors, 1 doubt not, they would be ready to 
submit themselves. But wind [ do feel strongly as a churchman, 
and what [ think churchmen may well feel with me, is, that FACTS, 
indubitable and clear, should be forthcoming, before indiscrimi- 
nate and unsparing obloquy is poured out upon the whole 
existing body of dicnitaries of our cathedral establishments, in- 
volving together with them the whole body of the chief rulers and 
appointed guardians of those establishments, their archiepiscopal 
and episcopal visitors—for the times are spoken of as though they 
were long gone by when episcopal visitors did their * duty,” 
(p. 66,)—and not only so, but involving also generations that are 
now Jaid in the grave. Among those who have been members of 
our cathedral bodies are men whose names occupy the most 
distinguished place, for piety and charity, as well as learn- 
ing, in the annals of the Church of Engh nd; ; and whose bodies 
are now sleeping in her sacred resting-places their spirits await- 
ing Eis judgment, in the thought of whom every soul of man, 
amidst all the solemn awe of His tr ibunal, and all the earnestness 
of the humble supplication that He “remember not our offences, 
nor the offences of our forefathers,” will, nevertheless, in its appeal 
from unrighteous and uncharitable jadgment, take up the lan- 
guage of King David's s prayer, “ Let me fall now into the hands 
of the Lor ad; “for his mercies are great; and let me not fall into 
the hand of i? 


There are not wanting, [ feel persuaded, among the dignt- 
taries of our cathedrals those who would heartily rejoice to 
aid in carrying into effect any well considered and practicable 
schemes for realizing, as fully as possible, the objects for which 
our cathedrals were founded; taking care only that in no case, 
in an attempt to grasp a shadow, we lose the reality. Mr. 
Whiston himself admits that the question, what modifications in 
King Henry’s designs for cathedrals are now required to suit 
modern habits and usages, may, so far as regards matters of detail, 
be a question of some difficulty.” (p. 26.) Not that I, for one, 
would resign the hope that, if only the ancient foundations be lett 
to us uninjured, they may yet, in their latter days, amidst the 
awakening zeal for objects such as their founders had at heart, 


be enabled, through God’s mercy, to realize more fully than they 
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have yet done, all that those founders contemplated ; and “ offices 
of piety of every kind, teeming over from them, flow trom 
thence abroad far and wide to all the neighbouring places, to the 
glory of Almighty God, and the common welfare and happiness 
of the subjects of the realm.”* 

But when a man will take, for instance, the 12 &s. 4d. of 
statutes of Charles the First’s time, and turn it into the 4/. of 
King Henry VIII.’s, and then, multiplying this by fifteen, to 
meet what he supposes to have been the increase in the value of 
money, requires a dean and chapter, under pain of perjury, to 
spend 30002. a year on the stipends of their scholars only,—for 
he tells them that this 41. ought to be 607. to them now ;—and 
when we consider, further, that the 2002. allowed in stipends to 
the scholars at Canterbury by King Henry’s statutes, does not 
form a tenth part of the “summe totall of all the charges ;” it is 
difficult to see what result Mr. Whiston’s statements can tend to, 
whatever his intentions may be, except to do the work, not of a 
reformer, but of a destructive. Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
certainly, whom Mr. Whiston quotes, (p. 71,) when they “ alleged 
that ‘ they recommended such measures as would leave a sufficient 
provision for the services of the churches, the maintenance of the 
fabrics, and the other objects contemplated by the founders,’” never 
recognised in the founder’s statutes such requirements as these; 
or it were mockery to introduce in their act a proviso that nothing 
therein contained should be construed to affect the right of any 
chapter, according to the statutes or} customs of such chapter 
in force at the passing of this Act, to make due provision out of 
the divisible corporate revenues for the maintenance of the fabric, 
the support of the grammar school, if any, and all other necessary 
and proper expenditure.” 

‘To support so sweeping an attack as that which Mr. Whiston 
makes on our cathedrals, his racrs, as I have said, should be 
indubitable. [I think I have shown sufficiently how little they 
are to be depended upon. And if the rest of his pamphlet gene- 
rally, and of his tabular view in particular, corresponds with its 
first column, you will have some data for judging of its worth. 
I do not wish to charge Mr. Whiston with an intention to mislead 
and misrepresent; but he has taken for his motto “ Quis talia 
fando, temperet.” In-temperate he has shown himself in the 
opinion of the Vice-chancellor’s Court ;—and temper is a danger- 
ous guide at all times, even among * facts” and documents. It is 
easy to give the reins to virtuous indignation ;_ but we know where 
itis written, “ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 


* Preamble to the Charters of Incorporation, quoted by Mr, Whiston, p. 2. 
t The capitals are Mr. Whiston’s, 
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slow to wrath ; for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” We who said * ‘Thou shalt not steal,” and * ‘Thou shalt 
not covet,” said also, ** Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.” And the warning of our Blessed Lord may well 
restrain our tongues and our pens, even in what we think a 
righteous cause, and where we verily suppose we have facts on our 
side, ** With what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you again.” 
I remain, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is notresponsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS. 


Sirn,—In the Hon, and Rev, A. P. Perceval’s “ Apology for the 
Doctrine of Apostolical Succession,” (Rivingtons, London, 1841,) at 
pp. 188-233, there is given a list of the consecrations of the English 
bishops from Archbishop Cranmer down to the year 1841. As T have 
since been enabled to discover some records of consecrations which 
were then missing, | have drawn out a table on Mr. Perceval’s plan, 
which will exhibit to your readers all the links (so far as they are 
known) from Archbishop Warham to Archbishop Parker; and then 
the descent from Archbishop Parker to our present primates traced in 
one line. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. Ciericus D, 


PS.—Where no authority is given, Mr. Perceval’s list is my autho- 
rity, which was compiled from the Lambeth Register. 


Date of 


Consecration. Names of Consecrators. 


Name. See. 


1. William Warham was 
consecrated to the see 
of London, Sept. or Oct. 
1502, and translated to 
Canterbury, 1503. 


25th Novem- 
ber, 1504 


2. John Fisher Rochester 


(Fisher's Register at Ro- 
chester, p. 40.) 


3. Robert Sherborn St. David's | Whit-sun-, 


_ Canterbury, (Warham;) 1. 


day, 1505 


(Smith's Reg. at Lincoln | 
quoted in Richardson’s 
Godwin, p. 585.) 
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Names of Consecrators. 


Canterbury, (Warham,) 1. 


Robert Chichester, (Sherborn,) 3. 


William Canterbury, (Warbam,) 1. 
John Gallipoli, (Young, consecrated 


in 1513.) 


, (Warham, ) 1. 


William Canterbu 
} ot Rochester, (Fisher,) 2. 


Thomas Leighlin, (Halsay.) 


Nicholas Ely, (West,) 4. 


William Canterbury, (Warham,) 1. 
| John Rochester, (Fisher,) 2. 
§ 


John Exeter, (Voysey,) 6. 


(John Lincoln, (Longland,) 7. 
John Exeter, (Voysey,) 6. 
2 Henry S. Asaph, (Standish,) 5. 


John Lincoln, (Longland,) 7. 


{oh Canterbury, (Cranmer, ) 11. 
Christopher Sidon. 


( Thomas Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 
John London, (Stokesley,) 9. 
UT homas Sidon, (Chetham. ) 


_ Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 


Stephen Winchester, (Gardiner,) 1°. 
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4. Nicholas West Ely : 7th — 
(Warham's Register, p. 
19, in Richardson, p. | 
271.) | 
| 
5, Henry Standish St. Asaph | {1th July, 
6th Novem- 
6. Henry Voysey Exeter ber, 1519 
7. John Longland Lincoln 
8. John Clerk Bath and | March, 1523 
(Richardson’s Godwin, 
p. 387.) 
9. John Stokesley London 
(Le Neve'’s Fasti, p. 
180.) 
10. Stephen Gardiner Winchester 
(Winchester Reg.) 
11. Thomas Cranmer Canterbury reb, 
12. John Capon or Salcot | Bangor 
13, Nicholas Shaxton Salisbury 
930 
14. John Hilsey Rochester 
(Fisher's Register at 
Rochester, pp. 183, 
184.) 
15. Hugh Latimer Worcester 
(Richardson’s God- 
win.) 
16. Edward Fox Hereford; | 76th Septem- 


( Fox's Register at Here: | 
ford). 


Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 


Nicholas Salisbury, (Shaxton,) 13. 
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Date of | 
Consecration. 


Names of Consecrators. 


Name. See. 

17. William Barlow* St. David's 
18. Richard Sampson Chichester 
19. William Reppis Norwich 
Cranmer's Reg. f. 208 

and 212.) 
20. Robert Parfew St. Asaph 
21, John Hodgkins Bedford 
22, Henry Holbeach Bristol 
23, Nicholas Ridley Rochester 
24. John Scory | Rochester 
(Cranmer’s Reg. f. 333.) | 
25. Miles Coverdale _ Exeter 
(Cranmer’s Reg. f. 334.) | 
26. MartTHEW PARKER Canterbury 
27. Edmund Grindall London 
28. John Whitgitt | Worcester 
29. Richard Bancroft London 


| 


Lith June, | 
1536 


2nd July, 
1536 


9th Decem- 
ber, 1537 


24th March, 
1537-8 


Sth Septem- 
ber, 1547 


30th Aug., 


1551 


17th Decem- 
ber, 1559 


Deeem- 
ber, 1559 


2ist April, 
1577 


8th May, 


1597 


Joha Exeter, ( Voysey,) 6. 


Thomas Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 
Vota Bath and Wells, (Clerk,) 8. 


Jobn Ban 


r, (Capon,) 12. 
William 


orwich, (Rippis,) 19. 


Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 


John London, (Stokesley,) 9. 


Robert S. Asaph, (Parfew,) 20. 


Hugh Worcester, ( Latimer,) 15. 


Viva Rochester, (Hilsey,) 14. 
Robert S. Asaph, (Parfew,) 20. 


John Bedford, (Hodgkins,) 2!, 


Henry Lincoln, (Holbeach,) 22. 
Thomas Sidon, (Chetham.) 


Nicholas London, (Ridley,) 23. 


{Nichol Canterbury, (Cranmer,) 11. 
John Bedford, (Hodgkins,) 21. 


William Chichester, (Barlow, ) 17. 
John Hereford, (Scory,) 24. 

Miles Exeter, (Coverdale,) 25. 
John Bedford, (Hodgkins, ) 21. 


Matthew Canterbury, (Parker,) 26. 
William Chichester, (Barlow,) 
John Hereford, (Scory,) 24. 
John Bedford, (Hodgkins,) 21. 


Edmund Canterbury, (Grindall,) 27. 
John London, ( Aylmer.) 

Robert Winchester, ( Horne.) 
Richard Chichester, (Curteys.) 


John Canterbury, ( Whitgift,) 28. 
John Rochester, 
Anthony St. David's, (Rudd.) 
Richard Bangor, leg, 
Anthony Chichester, ( Watson.) 


* The consecration of Bishop Barlow rests only on the highest probability. 


In the Rev. A. W. 


Haddan’s introduction to vol. ii.of Archbishop Bramhall’s Works, published (in the Anglo-Catholic 
Library) at Oxford in 1844, it is shown that he was almost certainly travslated to St. David's 
before his consecration to St. Asaph, and that there is the highest probability for the supposition 
that he was consecrated on the 11th June, 1536, when (Mr. Haddan states) Bishop “| was 
consecrated to Norwich by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishops of Exeter and Bath, as 
the archbishop’s certificate in fol. 208 and 212 of the Register declares ; and also that it is pretty 
certain that Bishop Sampson was consecrated at the same time and place. On 23rd November, 
1539, the Hereford Register informs us, that he, as Bishop of St. David's, took part (in conjuac- 
tion with Archbishop Cranmer and the Bishop of Dover, Rd. Yngworth, who was consecrated 
with Bishop Hodgin,) in the consecration of J. Skip, Bishop of Hereford, one of the three bishops 
“ho consecrated the Romish bishops, Bonner and Heath, 
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SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS. 


Date of 


Names of Consecrators. 


31. George Monteigne 


32. William Laud 


33. Brian Duppa 


(Land's Register, vol. ii. 
f, 46.) 


34. Gilbert Sheldon 


35. Henry Compton 


36. William Sancroft 


37. Jonathan Trelawney 


Litchfield 


St. David's 


Oxford 


Bristol 


14th Decem- 
ber, 1617 


18th Novem- 
ber, 1621 


17th June, 
1638 


27th Janu- 
ary, 1677-8 


8th Novem- 
ber, 1685 


Launcelot Ely, (Andrewes.) 
Richard Rochester, (Neyle.) 


George Canterbury, (Abbot,) 30. 

( 

Mark Anthony Spalatro, (M. A. de 
Dominis.) 

John London, (King.) 

Launcelot Ely, ( Andrewes. ) 

John Rochester, (Buckeridge. ) 

\John Coventry, (Overall.) 


George London, (Monteigne,) 31. 
(John Worcester (Thornborough.)* 
Nicholas Ely, ( Felton.) 

George Chichester, (Carleton. ) 
John Oxford, (Howson.) 

\ Theophilus Landaff, ( Field.) 


William Canterbury, (Laud,) 32. 
Thomas Durham, ( Morton.) 
Robert Coventry, ( Wright.) 
John Oxford, ( Bancroft.) 
Matthew Ely, (Wren.) 


Canterbury, (Bancroft,) 29, 


= 


= 


(Brian Winchester, (Duppa,) 33. 
Accepted York, (Frewen.) 

< Matthew Ely, ( Wren.) 

John Rochester, ( Warner.) 

_ Henry Chichester, (King.) 


George Winchester, ( Morley.) 

Seth Salisbury, ( Ward.) 
John Rochester, (Dolben. ) 
Joseph Peterborough, ( Henshaw.) 
Peter Chichester, (Gunning.) 


(George Canterbury, (Sheldon,) 34. 


(Henry London, (Compton,) 35. 

Seth Salisbury, ( Ward.) 

Joseph ( Henshaw.) 

John Rochester, (Dolben.) 

) Peter El , (Gunning.) 

Thomas Exeter, (Lamplugh.) 
Guy Bristol, (Carleton.) 

| ‘Thomas Lincoln, (Barlow.) 


William Canterbury, (Sancroft, ) 36. 

John York, (Dolben.) 

Henry London, (Compton. ) 

Nathanael Durham, (Crewe.) 

Peter Winchester, (Mewes.) 

Thomas Exeter, (Lamplugh.) 
Francis Ely, (‘Turner. ) 

| Thomas Rochester, (Spratt. ) 


* Bishop Thornborough was consecrated to the Irish see of Limerick. Through him, there- 


fore, the Irish line of succession has been transmitted in our church. 


t At the consecration of Dr. Sheldon, the Bishop of Winchester presided, the Archbishop of 


York simply assisting. 


gi Name. See. 
| a Londoa ber, 1660 
6th Decem- | 
Ht ber, 1674 
Canterbury! 
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Name. See. PB Names of Consecrators. 
15t ohn Bangor, (Eyans. 
8, John Potter Oxford 1715 William 
Richard Gloucester, ( Willis.) 
th Janu- | § Nicholas St Davide, (Clepgett 
, 15 anu- icho t. David's, ( 
39. Thomas Herring Bangor ary, 1737-8 Robert Norwich, (Butts. ) ? 
Thomas Oxford, (Secker.) 
Thomas Can (H ») 39. 
Robert Hay Drum- 24th April, Joseph 
mond St. Asaph 1748 Martin Gloucester, (Benson.) | 
John Landaff, (Gilbert.) 
h Feb Richard Da 
_ 17th Febru- 1c urham or. 
41, William Markham Chester | | Carlisle, (Law) 
James Worcester, (Johnson.) 
William York, (Markham,) 41. 
42, Edward Venables 2 | London, (Porteus.) 
Vernon Harcourt John Salisbury, ( Douglas.) 
Edward V. York, (Harcourt,) 42. 
43. Joun Brrp Sumner) Chester R. Winehester, (Sumner. 
[ Trans: to Canterbury ’ Christopher Gloucester, (Bethell. ) 


in 1848. } 


The line of succession in the province of York here diverges from that of Canterbury 


40. Frederick Cornwallis 
41. John Moore 


42. Charles 


Manners 
Sutton 


43. William Howley 


44. Tomas’ MusGRAVE 
Trans, to York, 1847.] 


Litchfield 


Norwich 


London 


Hereford 


as follows :— 


19th Febru- 
ary, 1749 


12th Febru- 
ary, 1775 


8th April, 
1792 


1813 


Ist October, 
1837 


3rd October, 


Thomas Canterbury, (Herring,) 39. 
Joseph Rochester, ( Wileocks. 
Martin Gloucester, (Benson.) 
Thomas Norwich, ( Hayter.) 


Frederick Canterbury, 
wallis,) 40. 

Edmund Ely, (Keene.) 

Robert Oxford, (Lowth.) 

John Rochester, (‘Thomas.) 


‘John Canterbury, (Moore,) 41. 

John Peterborough, ( Hinchcliffe.) 

James Lichfield and Coventry, 
(Cornwallis. ) 

_ Richard Gloucester, (Beadon.) 


‘Charles Canterbury, (Manners 
Sutton,) 42. 


(Corn- 


George I. Gloucester, (Huntingford.) 
John Salisbury, (Fisher, ) 


William Oxford, (Jackson.) 


Charles J. London, (Blomfield. ) 
Joseph Ely, ( Allen.) 


Canterbury, (Howley,) 43. 


William Chichester, (Otter.) 


e . 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
(Continued from p. 189.) 


My prar Sir,—Such of your readers as have followed Baker through 
these notes, will doubtless think with me that it would be well to know 
where Baker’s annotated copies of other important works, especially 
those of Strype, are deposited. 1 know at present of one only—viz., 
Strype’s Parker ; this is in the library of St. John’s College, and has 
notes by Baker, and by a later hand. The following document and 
collation do not, it is true, belong to Burnet's history, but they refer 
to the period on which we are now engaged, and, as proofs of the 
importance of Baker's MSS., fall in with my design in these papers. 


(Baker. MSS, xxx. 133-4.) 


Injunctiones Dni Thome Elién. Epi. 


Thomas miseratione divina Elién. Epis ad causas Ecclesiasticas 
decidend : infra Diocesim nostram Elién: auctoritate Regia fulcitus, 
universis et singulis Rectoribus Vicariis Curatis et aliis Ministris 
curam infra Didc: et Jurisdict. nostram Elién. pred.* habentibus 
quibuscunque salutem gratiam & Bén. Vobis coitér.t et divisim com- 
mittimus, ac firmiter injungendo ex parte Serenissimi in Christo Prin- 
cipis et Dni nostri Dni Henrici Octavi Dei gra. Angl. et Fran. Regis 
fidei Defensoris, Dni Hibern. ac in terris sub Christo Eeclé. Anglicane 
capitis supremi mandamus, quatenus statim post receptionem presen- 
tium in Ecceliis, Capellis, et curis vobis commissis diligentem Inquisi- 
tionem faciatis de omnibus et singulis Articulis sequentibus, 

First for all Images & bones of suche as the Kyngs people resorted 
& offred unto. 

Item for the Ornaments writtings Table Monument of Myracles or 
Pylgrymage Shryne coverynge of Shryne apperteyning to the s* 
Images & Bones. 


Item of all those w™ do offer & sett up candles agaynst the Kyngs 
Injunctions. 


Item of all those that dothe not observe & kepe the s¢ Injunctions 
accordyng to the meaning of the same. 

it si quid ad notitiam vestram deducatur, quod in duobus prioribus 
Articulis contentum sit, deleatis et aboleatis, ut nulla ejusdem impos- 
terum memoria remanere poterit, aut si id commode facere nequeatis 
mandamus, ut cum omni celeritate et diligentia ad nostram presentiam 
ubicunque tune in Dide. nostra Elién, fuerimus, id deferatis deferi 
(sic) ve curetis. Quos autem noveritis quippiam adversus duos pos- 
teriores Articulos fecisse, non solum moneatis, ut ab hujusmodi vanis 
et superstitiosis rebus et transgressione Injunctionum Regiarum absti- 
neant, Verum etiam eorum omnium et singulorum nomina et cognomina 


* predictam. 


communiter. 
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nobis aut Vicario nostro in Spiritualibus generali personaliter, aut per 
Literas vestras patén. offence perpetrate seriem in se continentes cer- 
tificetis et significetis, et hec omnia et singula facere non omittatis sub 
penis in Injunctionibus Regiis expressis. Dat. sub Sigillo nostro apud 
Ely 21°. die Mensis Octobris, 4°. D'. Millmo quingent. quadragesimo 
primo, et nostre consecr, anno octavo. 


Collation of the King’s Letter sent by Bonner to the Bp. of Ely, 
(taken from Goodrich’s Register by Baker, MSS. xxx. 154) with the 
same from Cranmer’s Register in Jenkyns, Append. no, 22. (See too 
Burnet. Records, vol. i, book 3. No. 28.) 


Jenkyns. Baker. 


P. 320, line 10, so plagued with most plagued § most cruell. 
cruel wars 


Id. line 11, no place of the same no pece allmost of the same. 


almost 
Id. line 16, nor repelleth ne repelleth. 
Id. line 18, in all these and other in all thes & all other. 
Id. line 19, to fly & to cry to flye & crye. 
Id. ibid. being thereforeresolved being resolved. 
Id, |. penult. and calling and calling on. 
Id. ibid. part no pece. 
Id. line ult. prayers or suffrages —_ prayers and suffrages. 
P, 321, line 1, Procession Processions. 
Id. line 9, to be fora month or for a Month or too to be. 
two 
Id. line 12, preaching, good ex- preachings and exhortations, me 
hortations 
ld. line 14, god/y and joyously  —_gladlye § joiuslie. : 
Id. line 16, answer unto us answere us. 
Id. line 18, published frequently published, frequented. 
Id. line 19, churches, villages villages, churches, 
P. 322, line 6, solertem solertiam, 
Id. ibid. a sua Majestate a sua Regia Majestate. 
Id. line 7, regie sue Regie. 
Id. line 12, mandatis mandetis, 
fd. ibid. etiam omni etiam cum omni, 
Id. line 18, episcopis Coepis. 
Id. line 23, facias . . procures faciatis . . procuretis. 


Id. line 25, Dat.[{decimo| octavo Dat. in Manerio nostro de 


Lambehith decimo octayo, 
&e, 
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P, 220. [line 4 from foot. The King gave Pole the Deanery of 
Excester.] He seems not to have been Dean of Excester till an. 
1531, w* year he was in England. v. Erasmi Epist. p, 1416. dat. 
Aug. 25. 1531. D* Pace, whome he succeeded, was well & in that 
preferment, Mar, 22, 1530. v. Erasmi Epist. p. 1278.—Sed Queere. 

P, 221. [line 6. Pole kept his Deanery several years after the 
acknowledgment of the Royal Supremacy.] R. Poole fuyt attaint 
de treason per Parliament Anno 31. H. 8. Kt un auter s, Doctor 
Haynes eslieu Deane. v. Dyer. Fol. 123, 

Ib. Cline 24. Pole this year (1536) printed his book De Unione 
Kieclesiastica.] De Unitate Ecclesiastica. ‘This Book was reprinted 
at Strasburg an, 1555,* and it is sayd in the preeface to have been 
wrote 15 years before, or an. 1540. It appears from Sleidan (Com- 
mentar, cap, 10, an, 1537) that it was wrote after this year, & printed 
without date of time &e. ‘The King had then entred upon the spoils 
of y® Church, fol. 83. And yet it is seemingly there imply’d that 
Queen Ann was then living, fol. 95. v. Fab. Wyther’s Preface to 
Pole’s Oration. 

Ib, [line 7 from foot. Pole a Cardinal, but did not rise above the 
degree of a Deacon.] This seems to imply that Cardinal Deacons 
are not of equal dignity with the Rest. 

Ib. [Margin. Books written for the King.] And another Booke 
an, 1538, with this Title. “De vera differentid Regie Potestatis et 
Kcclesiasticar, et quae sit ipsa Veritas ac Virtus utriusque, Opus Exi- 
miu, Lond. in Aédibus Tho. Bertheleti Regii Impressoris. excus, an. 
1538 cum Privilegio. v. Cl. A. 1.3. But the first Edition of this 
Booke was an, 1534, so it could have no relation to this matter. But 
there was a Booke publish’d an. 1539 by Richard Morysine, against 
the Cardinal and his adherents, entitl’d, An Invective against Treason, 
w"" was more bitter & more remarkable than all the rest. And 
another Booke by the same Author in Latin as famous as the other, 
entitl’d, Apomaxis calumniarum convitiorumque quibus Joh, Coch- 
leus-Henrici Octavi—lamam impetere—epistola studuit. Lond, an. 
1537. 

P, 224. [line 15. Abbey of St Mary of Betlesden in Bedfordsh. ] 
This Abbey is in Buckinghamshire vy. Dugd, Mon. p. 783, v. Collect, 
p. 142, 144. 

Ib, [line 19, None of our writers have noticed that several Reli- 


* See a letter from Roger Ascham to Sturm, Sept. 14, 1555, (Lib. I. 11, p. 53, 
ed. 1703.) “ Liber Cardinalis Poli de unitate Ecclesia, hoc anno impressus Argentine, 
pervenit ad manus illius, Ile ipse ostendit mihi libruam. Est hie cum Cardinale 
quidam patricius Venetus D, Priulus electus Episcopus Brizia.... . Hic perqui- 
sivit a me, an non putarem Prefationem Vergerii prefixam libro Poli a te fuisse 
scriptam. Aperte affirmabam, non solum illum stylum longissime discrepare a tua 
scriptione ; sed tale etiam factum valde abhorrere a tuo animo & cogitatione.” The 
full title of Pole’s book is “ Reginaldi Poli Cardinalis Britanni pro Ecclesiasticce 
unitatis defensione libri quatuor, in quibus conatus est maximo studio Ecclesia Ro- 
mang Primatum constabilire, nune primum in Germania editi, qui tamen antea in 
Italia fuerant excusi, sed latitarunt diu & ad paucorum manus perveniebant. 
M.D.LY.” Folio, There is another edition printed at Ingoldstadt in 8vo, 1587. 
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gious Houses were continued.] Dugdale has taken notice of two such 
new Foundations. an. 29, Hen. 8. viz. Bisham in Berks, & Stixwould 
in Lincolnshire. v. Monast. vol. 3. p. 21, 81. 

P, 231. [line Il from foot. The rebels with Aske demand the 
punishment of Cromwell, Lee, & Leighton.] v. Weaver. p. 104.* 

P, 235. [iine 29. Bushlisham Abbey in Berkshire surrendered an. 
98. Hen. 8.] This probably is a mistake. lor Bushlisham is surren- 
dred again an, 30, Jun, 19. v. Collect. p. 144. ‘There is no mistake, 
for Bushlisham was founded anew, an. 29. H. 8.; & finally dissolv’d, 
an, 30, H. 8. v. Monast. vol. 3. p. 21.+ 

P, 236, [line 31. ‘The Abbot of Bury innocent.] [See Wright 
Suppression of Monast. Camd. Soc, Letter 38. 

P, 237. [line 12 from foot. ‘The Abbot of Chertsey surrenders. ] 
This House of Chertsey was new founded, being annex’d, or part of it 
at least, to Bisham in the county of Berks, & John Cordrey late 
Abbot of Chertsey constituted Abbot of Bisham new founded in con- 
sideration &c. that he had surrendred Chertsey at the King’s desire. v. 
Chart, an. 29 Hen. 8. Decembr, 18 apud Dugd. Monastic. vol. 3. 

P, 238. [Nunnery of Godstow. line 5.] [W right, u. s. Letters 
1}1-2. Ellis Ser. 111, Letters 303, 344-5.) 

Ibid. [line 10 from foot. ‘The Prior of Wooburn joined the Rebels, 
was taken, & executed.] Bale says it was the Abbot of Woburn. 
Myst. of Iniquity. p. 80. Stow, p. 574 says both Abbot & Prior were 
executed. Robert Hobbes, Abbot of Woborn, with the Prior of the 
same monasterie and a Priest suffer’d at Woborn in Bedfordshire in 
March 1536. John Pasley, Abbot of Whalley, with two monks, 
N. N, Abbot of Sawley, Adam Sodbury Abbot of Gervaux with a 
Monk, William Thrust Abbot of Fountains, William Would Prior of 
Birlington, n. n. Abbot of Rivers suffer’d the same year, See Theatre 
of Catholique & Protestant Religiont by J. C. p. 557. 

P. 239. [line 5 &e. The Abbot of Whalley, & the Abbot of 
Sawley in Lancashire were executed.] The Abbot of Whawley in 
Lancashire was concern’d in the Rebellion. The Abbey of Salley is 
in Yorkshire. I have met with no such place in Lancashire. See 
Dugd. Monast. p. 842, See Bale’s Myst. of Iniquity, p. 31. 

Ib, [line 16, Abbot of Reading attainted of Treason; further 
accounts Burnet could not find.] The Abbot of Reading, Hugh 
Faringdon was executed at Reading Nov. 22. 1539, v. Theatre of 
Catholique & Protestant Religion, by J. C. p. 558. 

Ib. [line 18, Abbot of Glastenbury.] Richard Whiting Abbot of 
Glast. was executed the same day with John Thorne & Roger James 


Monks of y® same House. Ib, p. 558. [See too a letter in Dugdale, 
new edition, vol. i, p. 7, note. | 


‘ * By mistake two pages are numbered 104. Baker’s reference is to the first of 
these. 


{ See, too, Layton’s Letter in Ellis, series iii., No. 358. 
; “ Theatre &e., divided into twelve Bookes. WRITTEN by I. C., Student 
in diuinitie. With permission. Anno 1620.” No place or printer. 
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Ib. [line 31. Abbot of Colchester attainted.] The Abbot of Col- 
chester was concern’d in promoting the Rebellion, together with the 
other two, See Joh, Bale Mystery of Iniquity, p. 81. ‘This was Jo. 
Beche. 

Ib. [These Abbots an, 22, & 25 Hen. 8 had acknowledged the 
King’s supremacy. Those writers to be censured who say that they 
were executed for denying it.] [These Abbots} And particularly 
Thomas Abbot of Colchester with the Prior & 15 monks, See the 
Form of their submission in Wharton De Episcop. London, Append. 
num, 12,—But this Thomas Marshall was not the last Abbot. The 
Jast Abbot was Joh. Beche, who having been lately elected, what was 
done by him will hardly appear. But the King’s assent being requir’d 
to confirm the Election, it is probable he would not give it without an 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, v. Newcourt vol. 2, p. 172. 
John Beck [last] Abbot of Colchester was executed at Colchester, 
Decemb. i. an, 1539, an. Hen, 8*' 31°. v. Theater of Catholicks & Pro- 
testants by J. C. p.558. So what our Author Bp. B. says of the years 
22 & 25 of Hen. does not reach this time, and is probably a mistake. 

P. 24]. [line 7 from foot. Battell Abbey a Sodom.] v. Balei 
Centur. p. 665. Accordingly was one of the first of the great Abbeys 
that surrendred. viz, May 27 an, 30, Hen. 8. v. Collec. p. 144. [So 
too Christ Church Canterb.] Christ Church Cant. held out with the 
last. p. 148. ib, Battail Abbey was suppress’d an, 1538, according to 
Stow, p. 575. See Batteley’s Cant. Sacr. p. 119, where Right is done 
to Christ Ch. Cant. [See Ellis Ser. L11. Letter 363.] 

P. 242, [line 25. Relics at Bury.] [See Wright. u. s. Letter 33. 
Burnet speaks of the “great service’ done by London at Reading §¢. 
If the reader would see a business-like recital of wholesale plunder, § 
wanton Vandalism, let him turn to this man's letter to Cromwell “ Like 
master, like man,” in Ellis, Series III, Letter 307.] 

Ib. [line 13 from foot. ‘The Rood of Boxley.] De hac re fusius v. 
Joan. Hokeri Meidstanensis epistolam Latine scriptam apud Quirinum 
Reuterum, et apud Colomesii Collect, ad caleem Clement. Epist. 
[See Hillis Ser, 111. Letter 320, And for the blood of Hales’ ibid. 
Letters 339, 353.) 

P, 243. [line 13. Darvel Gatheren.] [See Wright u. s. Letters 
95,101. Ellis Ser. No. 330.) 

P, 245. [line 1. Superstition to linages extirpated, 1538,] Super- 
stition to Images & Relicks was not extirpated so soon, as appears by 
a Commission of this King, printed in Dugdal, Monast. vol. 3, p. 286, 
for taking away all occasions for Superstition & Idolatry, by removing 
a Shrine and divers feigned Relicks in the Cathedral Church of Lin- 
coln, &c.: w' Commission was exhibited & executed Jun. 11, an. 
1540, And dated Jun, 6, an. regni 32, 

Ib. [line 5, A Convocation, though no Parl. in 1537.) Quer. 
whether there was a Convocation? ‘The Institution of a Christen 
man printed an, 1537, was signed by 21 Bps., 8 Archdeacons, 17 
Doctors of Canon & Civil Law, as appears by their subscriptions to 
the Preface of that Booke to the King. [ Burnet says nineteen Bps 
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§ that the book was drawn up at the conclusion of the Convoc.| This 
was not done in Convocation, as appears from Stryp. Mem. |. 1, ch. 13, 
where it is shewn to be done by Commission to the Bps., & other 
Learned Divines. But M' Strype had never seen the printed copy 
of this Booke, otherwise he would not have put down the names of 
the subscribers from D* Ward's notes. lor they are all printed after 
the Preface of that Booke. Of this Booke, see the Preface to the 
Defence of Priest’s Marriage, p. 4, 5. [See Jenkyns Cranmer, vol. i. 
p. xvii. note, p. 188, note. In Baker's MSS, in the Brit. Mus. vol. 
xxiii, 526, is “ Institution of a Christian man, names of subscribers in 
the book. (Harl. MSS. 7049.)”  Index.] 

P. 249. [line 7. A paper signed by Hilsey Bp. of Roch. must be 
of later date than 1537, when he was consecrated.] Must be after 
the year 1535, in w™ Joh. Hilsey was consecrated. For w*" see [ note 
on] p. 158 of this volume. 

lb, [Bible printed an, 1538.] I have seen a Bible translated into 
English, & finish’d April, an. 1539, And another printed an, 1535, 
with an Epistle to the King, & Prologe to the Reader by Myles Cover- 
dale, finished October 4, an. 15385. In the first Cantica Canticoruin 
are translated, The Balletof Ballets. In Coverdale, Solomon's Ba- 
letts. An edition in this year [1538.] I have not seen, Quer. 
There was such, That in 1539 was by Rich. Taverner, v. 
Wood Athen, p. 144. 

P. 251. [line 1. Queen Jane died two days after Edward's birth. ] 
| See vol. ii. p. 1, with Baker’s note. ] 

P, 252. [line 15. John Nicolson alias Lambert.] His true name 
was John Nycols, born in Norwich, educated in Cambridge, converted 
by the preaching of Arthure & Bilney. v. Bale’s Mystery of Iniquity, 
&e, p, 42,* 

ibid. (line 33, Cranmer then of Luther's opinion.| This is a 
great mistake. or Cranmer at his ‘Trial being asked, what Doctrine 
he taught concerning this Sacrament, when he condemned Lambert, 
expressly says, he maintained then the Papist’s Doctrine, See Fox, 
vol. 3 p. 656. And indeed he could not well otherwise have argu'd 
against Lambert as he then did, v. Fox, p, 1115. Thena Lutheran. 
v. Strype’s Memorial. Lib. I. chap. 18, p. 66. v. Cranmeri Mpisto- 
lan J. Vadiano...in Helvetia dat. 1537, ubi de hae re disserens, 
hee habet. «Dum omnia purgare studetis, illic quoque errorem sub- 
esse putavistis, ubi nullus fuit.” v. Colomesii Collect. ad calcem 
Clement, Epist. [Jenkyns, no. 187, vol. i. p. 195.] Card. Polus in 
Kpistola ad Cranmerum MS, p. 5. “ At hoe tamen negare non potes, 
nos verum Christi corpus et sanguinem in Eucharistiw# sacramento 
esse credentes eam sequi doctrinam, quam tu etiam paulo ante pro- 
fitebaris, ac docebas Archiepiis et Regni Primas. [See Jenkyns, vol. i. 
p. Ixxiv. seq. 

P. 255. [Margin. King’s correspondence with Germans,] Jen- 
hyns, vol. i. p. xx. seq. | 


* See a notice of Lambert in Wright, u. s., Letter 13. 
XXXVI.— September, 1849. Y 
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P. 256. [line 22. All the Parliamentary Abbots summoned an. 
1539.] Only 19 appear upon the Summons in Dugdale, an. 1539. 
Pi April 2s. _ Abbots of S* Edmundsbury & Tavestock are not there 
summon'd, Alban’s is summon’dc. But there must either be a 
mistake in the Summons or in the History. For the Bp. says, St. 
Alban’s resign’d Dec. 5, an. 30 Hen. 8, only mistakes Herefordshire for 
Hertfordshire. Collect. p. 146. The L¢ Prior of S* Joh. is not sum- 
mon’'d to this Parl, 
P, 263. [line 8. Burnet wonders much to find mention of a Bp. of 
Chester before the passing of an act, which was passed before the See 
r of Chester was founded.] _ v. Stat. 33. Hen. &. ch. 31. The Writ 
of Summons to Parl. this year, an, 1539, was directed Episcopo Ces- t 
trensi, but that is meant of Coventry & Lichfield, usually styl’d Bps. 
of Chester. For there is no other writ to that Bp. v. Dugdal. Sum- 
mon. an. 1539, [Kilis Ser. 111, No, 220.) 
P. 264, [line 11. Burnet “not out of any vanity” takes notice 
that Selden was mistaken in saying that “an Act about Precedence 
was not in the Statute Book,” & himself printed the Act incorrectly. 
For the Act is in the early, though left out in some later, Stat. Books ; 
& in Selden’s copy, the Bp. of London is not named in the precedency. | 
This must have been taken notice of out of vanity. For it is plain 
M' Selden means, that this Act of Parl. was amongst the printed 
*} Statutes; otherwise there is no sense or connexion in his words, as 
will appear to any one, that shall consult the place. Tit. of Honour, i 
p. 901. But I doubt the Bp. mistakes, where he says, it is left out in 
some printed Statute Booke ; for I suppose it is left out of none, & I 
believe I have seen them all, But this was to be sayd to make good 
the observation, and to make Roome for animadversion, — It is certain 
the Statute was so known & common, that it could not have escap'd 
M'‘ Selden. As to the leaving out the Bp. of London, it must have 
been a mistake of the Press; for that Bp.’s precedence is mentioned 
: in all the printed Statutes. And therefore is so corrected in the later 


ditions of Selden. 
P. 266, [line 29. Shaxton and Latimer resign.] Shaxton & 


ii Latimer resign’d the same day, viz., Jul. 1. v. Godwin Annal. ad ann, 
1539, 

. | Ib. [line ult. Bonner & the opposite party to Cromwell curry 
h favour with Henry.] [suppose Bonner was not now of the opposite 
i party, but of Cromwell's party, having been preferr’d by him first to 


Hereford, & now to London, & being as devoted to his Interest as a 
man could be, This appears from his Letters to Cromwell printed in 
Fox, vol, 2" p. 878, 379, 3880, &c.; 518, S14. See p. 299 of this 

; vol., w" plainly contradicts what the Author says here of Bonner. v. 
Antiq. Brit. p. 333, 

P. 267. [line 2 seq. Bonner took out a strange commission, 
tl acknowledging that he held his Jurisdiction only precario, &c.: This 
| ‘has been certainly enrolled; but it is not there now: so that I 

judg it was razed in that suppression of Records, which was in Queen 
Mary's time. But as Men are commonly more careless at home, 


| 
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Bonner has left iton Record in his own Register.’ Whether the other 
Bps. did the same, Burnet knows not. No such Commission in Cran- 
mer’s Register. . . . “There was this difference, that Cranmer was 
once of that Opinion, and if he followed it at all, it was out of Con- 
science. But Bonner, against his Conscience, (if he had any!!!) 
complied with it.”] In a MS. that I have seen, All the Bps, are sayd 
to have surrendred y' Bulls to the King, & to have taken out the 
King’s Letters patent for their Bpricks. Rochester is there excepted, 
w™ does not so well agree, for he died that year most of the Commis- 
sions were taken out, an. 1535.—MS, Coll. Gresham. [See too Ant, 
Harmer. No. XLV. “When the Historian wrote this, surely he 
little thought that he should publish in the Second part of his History, 
a like Commission taken from King Hdward VI. by Cranmer. For 
whosoever compareth the two Commissions, will find that they are not 
only alike, but the very same, mutatis mutandis,” &c. Wharton refers 
too to Part 2 p. 6, § Append. p. 90.] 

Ib, [line 4 from foot. St. Alban’s & Battle Abbey, &c. surrencer, 
A.D. 1539.] Battel surrendred May 27, an. 80 Hen, 8, St. Alban’s 
Dec. 5 the same year, according to the Bp.’s own account. Collect. 
p. 144; nor is the Abbot of Battel summon’d to this Parl., having 
surrendred before it sat. Battel was suppress’d an, 1538, according 
to Stow, p. 575. St. Alban’s an. 1539, Decemb. 5, was surrendred, 
Ib. p. 577, and according to S' Henry Chauncy, Antiq. Hertf. p. 450. 
Kvesham was suppress’d according to Reyner Apost. Benedict. (who 
quotes the Register in the Augmentation Court) 17 Novembr, an, 31 
Hen. 8. An. Dom. 1536 [sic]. And yet the Abbot of Evesham is 
summon’d to this Parliament according to Dugdal. ; 

P. 268. [line 15, Among the Parliamentary Abbots were those of 
Coventry & Tavenstock.] Not Abbot but Prior of Coventry. v. 
Dugdal. Sum. p. 469, 499. Quer. de Tavystoke. The Abbot of 
Tavystoke was privileg’d by Hen. 8 to sit in Parl. v. Dugd. Mon, p. 
1003. v. Selden 'Titl. of Honor, Par. 2°4 Ch. 5, p. 747, 751. 

P. 271. [Anne of Cleves comes over.] [See Hillis. Series IT. 
Letter 354, §& Chronicle of Calais. Camd. Soc.) 

P, 273, [Margin.] v. Rymer, Acta pub, Tom. 14, p. 709, &e. 

P. 275, [line 9, April 14, 1540, Cromwell created Karl of Essex. | 
April 17, an, 81 Hen, 8, v. Dugdal. Bar. ‘Tom. 2 p. 372. April 18" 
v. Weaver, p. 506. 

Ib, [line 5 from foot. The Hospitallers refused to surrender. ] 
The Prior of Kilmaynham in Ireland, S* John Rawson Knight, did 
voluntarily resign, as appears from the Preamble of the Irish Act of 
Parliament for the suppression of that & other Religious Houses in 
Ireland, an, 33. Hen. 8. 

P. 276, [line 9. Norfolk challenged Cromwell of High Treason 
June 13.] 9" of July. v. Weaver, p. 506, 

P. 279, [line 20, A proviso added to the Bill of Attainder that it 
should not be hurtful to the Bp. of Bath & Wells, & to the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells; with whom, it seems, he had made some exchanges 
of Lands.] The Journal cited, p. 278, sufficiently explains this. 
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Cromwell was Dean of Wells (v. vol. 2 p. 8) and this Proviso was 
made to indemnify the church, et Proviso ejusdem concernens Deca- 
natam Wellensem ter lecta est. Folio 278 hujus voluminis. But this 
is observ’d by Fulman, ‘Tho, Cromwell. Decanatum Wellensem 
ab anno 1537 pessimo exemplo tenuit. v. Anglia Sacra, vol. i, p. 590. 
v. Godwin de Preesul, p. 449. He succeeded D' Rich. Wolman in 
the Deanery of Wells, who dy’d in Summer, an, 1537, v. Wood 
Athen, Oxon, p, 682, 

Ibid. [Cromwell’s treasonable sayings.] Mont’s Relation in Seck- 
endorf, Lib, 3 p, 552, gives this account of the words spoke by Crom- 
well, (Quod iacautius effutiisset se tempus expectare, ut illi, qui 
Religionis Reformationi adversaretur Pugionem in pectus infigeret. 

P. 280, [line 25. The King’s Divorce brought before Convocation, 
1540.| This should have been styled a synod, summon'd by Com- 
mission to the ArchBps., Bps., &c. of both Provinces, as appears 
from the Collect. num. 19, And from the Act of Parl. an, 32. Hen. 8. 
cap. 25, 

». 281. [line 9. No weight in the precontract as an argument for 
Divorce.] Mont’s Relation in Seckendorf, L. 3 p, 552, affords an 
argument of more weight, if there be truth in it. Addebat separa- 
tionis unicam causam fuisse, quod impossibile Regi esset, maritali 
cum illa congressu uti. 

P. 284, [line 24. Cromwell six weeksa prisoner.] All this pass’d 
in less than a month, if Weaver's account be true (p. 506.) But of 
this, Quer, According to Stow, 580, Cromwel was apprehended & 
committed Jul, 9, & executed Jul, 28; so that all this pass’d in 20 
days time. Cromwell was apprehended in the month of July accord- 
ing to Fox, p. 513, vol. 2. v. Rymer, an, 1540, 

P, 287. [line 32. D* Redmayn ordered by Cranmer to write a 
treatise on faith & works, &c.] ‘This Treatise of Redmayn’s is indeed 
amongst Cranmer’s MSS, belonging to my L4 Salisbury, tho’ the Bp. 
entitles them to D* Stillingfleet. But it is printed at Antwerp, an. 
1555, by Bp. ‘Tonstal’s order, with a Preface by the s¢ Bp. That 
Lp. says, it was a finish’d piece, and that the Author design’d to have 
publish’d it himself, but was prevented by death. Quere, How this 
will agree with another Treatise entitl’d, A Report of M' D® Red- 
man’s Answers to Questions propounded before his death, publish’d 
Lond, an. 1551, where he seems to contradict the former Treatise. 
And yet the Printer had this latter from Secretary Cecil, Of his 
opinions see his Complaint of Grace publish’d by Tho. Smith, & 
dedicated to Queen Mary. See A. Nowel's Confutation of Dorman, 
p. 4. Account of Redm. death. [See some notices in Ascham's 
Epistles, §& Fisher's Funeral sermon on Lady Margaret. ed. Hymers. 
pp. 68. 66.) 

P, 288. [line 18. Among Cranmer’s collections is one from the 
Fathers on the merit of good works.] This seems to be a mistake. 
bor LI finde no such Collection concerning the merit of good works, 

Ibid, [line 22. and the other Apostles.| [add] & Prophets. 

Ibid. [line 29.) And in the Page following Cranmer goes on thus. 
— Yet nevertheless, because by Faith we know God's merey& grace 
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promised by his word, and that freely, for Christ’s death & passion 
sake, & believe the same, & being truly penitent we by Faith receive 
the same, & so excluding all glory from ourselves, we do by Faith 
transcribe the hole glory of our Justification to the merits of Christ 
only, (w" properly is not the nature and office of Charity) therefore 
to set forth the same, It is sayd of Faith in Antient writers, we be 
justifyed only by Faith, or by Faith alone, & in St. Paul, We be jus- 
tify'd by Faith freely without works, 

P, 289. [line 15. Queries touching the 7 Sacraments given to 
Thirlby Bp. Elect of Westminster, 1540.]  Queere, whether this 
should not be plac'd in the following year? For the Bprick of West- 
minster was not founded, nor Thirlby elected, till December 17 this 
year. For w™ see the Collect. numb. 23 of this vol. It must be 
plac’d in this year. lor Thirlby was consecrated in Decemb., this 

ear. 

: Ib. [line 28, ‘The papers given in by the Bps. of Durham, Here- 
ford, St. David's, Westminster are lost.] Queer, whether the Papers 
of the Bps. of Hereford, St. David’s, Westminster, &c., about excom- 
munication, an. 1540, mentioned by M' Selden de Synedr.  L. 1 
cap. 10 p. 28] be not the same, or at least relate to this matter, at 
this meeting ? + 

P. 293. [Institution of a Christian man.] I never could see any of 
these Books, (and I have seen severall) printed before the year 1543, 
May 29. Hue vid. Stryp. Mem. L. J c. 13 p.52, 54. Heylin places 
it in 1543, Hist. p. 19, Stryp. in 1540, p. 95, 99, 100, 96. v. L4 
Herbert, p. 495, who says it was approv’d in Parliament, & printed 
an. 1543. It is publish’d in Latin an, 1544, under this title, Pia et 
Catholica Christiani hominis Institutio. Lond, 1544, Feb. 22. 

Ib. [The Bishop’s Book.] Bp. Ridley says, the Bp. of Winchester 
was thought to be either the first Father, or Chief Gatherer of the 
Bps. Booke, made in the time of K, Hen, 8". See Conference betwixt 
Bp. Ridley and Latimer. Lond. an, 1574. not far from the end, 
Lond, 1556, p. 27. This must be meant of the former Book, for 
Gardiner was left out of this latter Book, by the King’s order or direc- 
tion, ‘The other Book was more properly the Bps. The severall 
Bps. & other Divines were consulted towards compiling this Book, 
yet only six were employ'd iu framing it, whereof Thirlby was one, as 
he says himself. See Fox’s Mart, Edit. [. p. 829. 

P, 295. [line 22 from foot. Barnes sent over to England by Bp. 
lox in 1536.] He was sent over sooner, See Seckendorf. Hist. 
Luther, Lib, 3 § 78 pag. 26]. 

Ib. [line 9 from foot. Gardiner preached at Paul's Cross on Justi- 
fication.] I have seen a MS. entitl'd, The Practise of Stephen Gar- 
diner, wherein it is sayd, that Gardiner preach’d on this subject, on 
purpose to draw Barus into the snare, knowing that he wou!d preach 


against it, as he did.* 


P. 296. [line 3. Gardiner a Privy-Councellor; he neglected, his 


* Baker also refers to Bayle’s Dict. v. Barnes. See a notice of his companion 
Garret, or Gerrard, in Ellis, Ser. LIL, Letter 151, and of Jerome, ibid, Letter 357, 
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friends complained of, Barnes’s attack on him.| Gardiner complain’d 
himself to the ling, & says expressly, When Barnes was sent to the 
Tower 1 was not of the privie Counsayle. See Gardiner’s account of 
y* matter in his Declaration of such true Articles, &c., printed 1546, 
S*°, Where he appeals to witnesses then living. 

>, 300, [line 20. Aug. 4, 1541, the Bprick of Chester erected.) 
The Bishopric of Chester erected Jul. 16, an. 33, Hen. 8¥'. v, Stat. 
33. Hen. 8. chap. 31. v. Stat. 34 & 35 Hen. 8. cap. 17... 

Ib. [line 21 seq. Bprick of Glocester endowed Sept. 154], & two 
years after Bristol,] Paul Bush consecrated Bp. of Bristol, Jan, 25, 
au, 1542. v, Mason de Min, L.2 cap. 12. Jun, 26, Stryp. Mem. 
p- 100, The Bprick of Glocester was founded Sept. 3, an, reg. 33, 
and endow’d Sept. 4, an, reg. 33. ‘The Foundations of Chester, 
Glocester, Petrobr. &c.  v. Rymer Acta pub. an, 1541, and Bristol, 
p. 748, and Oxford, p. 754. 

P. $0]. [line 7 from foot. in England when the Bprick of Ely was 
taken out of that of Lincoln, it was done only by the King, with the 
consent of his Clergy and Nobles.] That it was not done only by the 
King, is very plain from Madmer, an author beyond exception, who 
liv’d in the same time, and from M* Selden’s notes upon that Author, 
p. 209, 210, &e. Tt was done with the consent (not of Pope Nicholas, 
for that is a mistake,) but of Pope Paschal, whose Letter, &c, is 
printed there at large, with the whole Process, &e. v. Anglia Sacr. 
vol. 1, p. 615, 616, where a further account may be had of that matter, 
not very agreeable to this Author’s.x—But this in some measure Is 
observ'd by Ant. Harmer.—yv. Petr. Blesens, who says, this was done 
tam auctorilate Apostolica quam Regia, contin, Ingulphi, p. 118. 
Pope Paschal’s Letter or Bull to Anselm ArchBp. of Cant. is printed 
in Selden without Date. In a very antient Chartulary of the Priory 
of Kly it is dated thus. Dat. per manum Leonis Roman, Eccles. 
Diaconi Cardinal. IL. Kal, Decembris indictione prima. an Dom, 
fnearn, L108, Poutilicatus autem Dini Paschal. 2. Papee anno 10™°, 
The Wing’s Charter is likewise there put down, dat, as in Selden, only 
it is sayd, Indiction, anno 2°, and at y® conclusion 16 Kal, Novembr. 
as in the Monast. p. 95, where the subscribers names are added ex 
ipso autographo., 

P. 303, [line 10 from foot. An order for regulating the expences of 
Bp’s Tables. 1541.] This order passt an. 1541, not by Cranmer 
alone, but by the consent of both the ArchBps, & most of the Bps &c. 
w order (as then printed) I have seen amongst ArchBp. Parker's 
Papers. Miscellan, P. in Coll. Corp. Christ. Cant., being originally in 


Knglish, and ought not to be quoted or explain’d from a Latin Trans- 
lation. 


P. 30s. [line 23. Alex. Alesse received into Cromwell's family, 
and commonly called the King’s scholar.] It does not appear he was 
in Cromwel’s Family; what he says himself p, 214, rather imply’s the 
contrary; nor was he commonly called the King’s Scholar, for Crom- 
well in the Conference p. 214, tells the Bps he was the King’s Scholar, 
as a thing not commonly known. He was with Melancthon an, 1553, 
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when Joh. Bale was in Ireland, to whome he writ there. v. Bal. 
Vocation. p. 38. He was Professor at Leipsie an, 1551. 1558. v, 
Baleum de Scriptor. Scot. p. 228. ‘To whom and Joh. Knox Bale 
dedicates that Booke. Of Ales & his being commonly called the 
King’s Scholar, v. Spotswood, Hist. p. 66. 

P, 327. [line 4, Marbeck condemned for writing out an Epistle of 
Calvin’s against the Mass, 1543.] I was condemned to death for the 
copying out of a worke made by y* great Clarke M' Jo, Calvin, 
written against the same Six Articles, & y* my Concordaunce was not 
one of the least matters, y* then they alledged to aggravate y* cause 
of my trouble.—See Marbeck’s Preface to his Concordance, printed 
an. 1550. fol. 

P. 331. [line 7 from foot. a Mandate for publishing and using the 
Prayers in English, sent to Cranmer Jun. 11. 1544.] *Jt ts probable 
there is a Mistake in the Date. For these Prayers were not printed till 
Jun. 16, an. 1544, w” Booke of Prayers or Litany I have.* The 
Date is true, as appears from a copy of this Order in Goodrich’s 
Register, fol. 164. This Order was sent by y® ArchBp to Edmund 
Bp of London Jun. 18 an, 1544, to be communicated & transmitted 
to the rest of the Bps of the Province, & was executed by the Bp of 
London, by Letters to the Bp of Ely [& 1 suppose the other Bps] in 
this Form.—V estree Fraternitati Reverendee ex parte Praefati Sereniss, 
Dni nostri Regis, & preenominati Rev. Patris Cant. Archiepi, auctori- 
tate qua supra committimus et districte preecipiendo mandamus: ex 
parte vero nostra cum charitate requirimus & rogamus, quatenus 
Literas supradictas, juxta tenorem, vim, et formam ac effectum earun- 
dem in omnibus et per omnia debite et effectualiter, cum omni etiam 
sedulitate et celeritate accommodis, in et per Dioc. vestram Klien. 
exequi faciatis et procuretis. Porro ut illa sancta suffragia, ac salubres 
orationes, de quibus in supradictis Literis fit mentio, tam a vobis quam 
ab omnibus et singulis infra dictam Dioc. vestram degent. et commoe 
rantibus, quatenus eos respective concerunnt, juxta et secundum pree- 
missarum Literarum hujusmodi tenorem et continen. in omnibus et 
per omnia (ut decet) diligentius et efficacius exponi, declarari, denun- 
tiari, cantari, dici, publicari et observari possint et valeant: nos unum 
exemplar eorundem suffragiorum et orationum, una cum preesentibus, 
vobis per latorem earundem duximus mittend. In cujus rei Test. &c. 
Dat. in Aédibus London. Jun. 19, an. Regn. Hen, 36 

P, 332. [line 1]. Henry entered into Bulloign Sept. 18, 1544.] 
15°" of Sept. Fabian. 

P. 333, [line 12 from foot. Wishart a student at Cambridge.) M'* 
G. Wishart was of Benet College in Cambr. where he is sayd to have 
led a studious & religious life, not without a great mixture of Melan- 
choly, v. Fox. Mart. vol. 2. p. 616, 


* The words in italics are struck out in the original. 

t See Eccles. Documents, (ed. Hunter, Camd. Soc. 1840,) No. XXL, being 1 
letter of Bonner’s to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, enclosed is the king’s 
letter, dat. June 11, Jenkyns’s Cranmer, Appendix, Nos, 22 and 23, and Baker's 
MSS. xxx. 153—156, 
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P. 336, [line 1. Wishart prophecies Beatoun’s death.| This pro- 


phecy originally borrow'd from Knox, is wanting in the MS of Knox’s 


History. See Scot. Histor. Library. p, 360. 

P. 340. [line 5 from foot. The King sent the Bps of London and 
Worcester to deal with Shaxton to recant.] The King sent the 
Bishops of London and Worcester together with two of his Chap- 
lains, D' Robinson & D* Redman, to confer with Shaxton, inform 
& instruct him &e. See the Printed account with Crowley's Answere. 
Lond. 1548, Shaxton dy'd at Cambridge in Q. M’s Reign, being 
then Suffragan to Thomas Thirlby Bp of Ely. By his Will Dat. 
Aug. 5 an. 1556 he orders his Body to be bury’d in Gonville Hall 
Chappell. to w® Hall he left his house in St Andrew's Parish, his 
Books, & some moneys. v. MS. Coll. Corp. Chr. Cant. Miscellan. P. 
fol. 495.% Accordingly he was buried in Gonville Hall Chappell. 
See Caius’s Annals MSS. 

P. 341. [line 14. Anne Askew married to one Kyme.] or Ryme. 
[She was nobly descended.] She was the younger Daughter of S‘ 
William Askewe Knight, of Lincolnshire, and cannot properly be sayd 
to be nobly descended. See Her Examination with the Klucydatyon 
of Joh. Bale, printed at Marpurg. an, 1546, 1547, p. 1. &e. 

Ibid. [line 7 from foot. Anne Askew favoured by the Dutchess of 
Suffolk, the Countess of Hertford, and some other Ladies.] viz. The 
Lady Sussex, Lady Denny, & Lady Fitzwilliams, See Bale, ib. 
p. 30, 

Ibid. [ line 5 from foot. Money sent to her by two Ladies of the 
Court.] viz. from the Lady Hertford 10%®, From the Lady Denny 
8". See Bale. ib. p. 43. 

. $42, [line 7, She was racked by the Chancellor.] She was 
rackt not only by the Lord Chancellor, but by Master Rich. See 
Bale, Examination & Elucydatyon. p. 45. Fox. vol. 2, p. 578. So 
terrybly racked of Wryslye the Chanceller & Ryche, that the strynges 
of her armes & eyes were peryshed. Ibid. Pref. p.8. Then they ded 
put me on the Racke—and bycause I laye styll & ded not erye, My 
Lorde Chauncellour & Mastre Ryche toke peynes to racke me y' own 
ora tyll Twas nygh dead ._—Her words in the lattre Examynacyon, 

45, 


P. 344. [The story of Cranmer shewing the King's ring to the 


council placed by Parker after Suffolk’s death. The Duke of 


Suffolk dy’d Aug. 24. an, 1545. D' Butts, who is likewise mention’d 
in this passage dy’d Noy. 17, an. 1545. So it must have happen’d in 
the same year, betwixt August & November. 

Not. There were 2 D's of the name of Butts, Ralph and Wilham. 
It was Ralph that dy’d that year. See Weaver. p. 525. William 
surviv'd. ‘This has not been observ'd either by M® Fulman or Ant, 
gg who have corrected this History from the date of D'™ Butts’s 

Yeath 


P. 347. [line 24. Coronation of the Prince of Picnaee, Quer. 


* Baker's Mss. (British Museum) vi. 220, 
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whether Coronation be a proper Terme? M' Selden seems to — 
the contrary. v. ‘Tit. Hon, Par. 2 chap. 5. | Nor is that ‘Term us'd in 
the Forms of Creation publish’d by Mills, Doderidge, or in y* Crea- 
tion of Henry (son of K. James) Prince of Wales. See the order for 
his Creation in Mills, where it is sayd, The King dy'd before he could 
be created, & where it is likewise sayd, that Prince Edward was Dux 
Cornubie nativitate non creatione. Coronation in the L4s Journall. 
Jan. 27, 38. H. vill. 

P. 348. [Duke of Norfolk's case.] See an account of this matter 
in Dyer, fol. 98. 

P. 349, [line 16 from foot. Burnet discovers several things, hitherto 
unknown, about Henry’s will... ‘The stamp put to it by Will, Clark 
servant to Tho. Hennage.] ‘This is well known to be taken notice of 
in a Booke, whose Author & design will give no reputation to the 
story. viz. Leycester’s Commonwealth p. 1386, 1387 &e. ed. 1641. 
From whence we may gather whence & from whome the story sprung, 
& that it was a Popish Design. 

But it is more largely taken notice of by Lesley, a Bp., an author of 
great credit. Particularly my L4 Paget's, S' edward Montagu’s, & 
this Clarek’s testimony is there mention’d; upon w*" follows: Que 
Testimonia.cum juramento perhibita, postquam diligenter & cireum- 
specte perpensa atque examinata fuissent, Maria Regina de sententia 
Consiliariorum suorum, ad honorem ‘Dei & regni, ad veritatis & jus- 
patrocinium, et legitimee in Regnum Successionis, ad multa 
nefanda mala devitanda, quee illa corruptione ex illo Figmento conse- 
cutura erant, jussit exemplar memoriale supposititii Testamenti, quod 
extabat in Cancellaria, conscindi, expungi, aboleri, tanquam indignum 
quod inter vera et incorrupta nobilissimi Regni exemplaria locum 
obtineret.—v. Jo. Lesleus, De ‘Titulo et Jure Serenissime Principis 
Marie Scotorum Regine, quo Regni Angliz successionem sibi juste 
vendicat. p. 43, 44 &e. Rhemis an. 1580. It was publish’d in 
Knglish before. This Author was our Historian’s Countryman, 
[ See a copy of Henry's will in Baker's MSS. xxxiv. 261.] 

IP. 350. [line 9 from foot. Henry’s death ‘was kept up three days.’] 
It could not be conceal’d so long. Tor K. Edw. Journal says, that 
alter his death incontinent came EK. Earl of Hertford, & S* Ant, 

Brown to the Prince. And in the account of K. Kdw. Coronation 
printed in Mills it is sayd, they were accompany’d by many of the 
Nobility. [rom w*" account it appears the King’s death was known, 
but was not publickly notify’d till the new King was proclaim’d, 
Memorand. Quod die Lune, viz, ultimo die Jan. an, R. R. H.8. 38, 
Dominus Cancellarius, considentibus universis magnatibus, convocatis 
etiam Militibus & Burgensibus a Domo communi, plena viz. Curia, 
declaravit mortem Dni nostris Regis Hen. 8*', qui obiit die Veneris 
ultimo praeterito &e.—Journal as cited in Hereditary Right, Append, 
& as cited by D" Brady from the Lords Journal. 
P. 352. [Margin. Carthusians executed for denying the King’s 
Supremacy.  Maii 4°°, 1535. 
ib. [line 15, Bevoll.] Beauvale. [Rich, Reynolds a Monk of Sion. | 
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He was of Sion, a house dedicated to our Savior & S‘ Briget of the 
order of St Austin. v. Histor. aliquot Martyrum &c. impress, an. 1550 
& 1573. v. Dugdal. Monast. Tom, 2, p. 360. 

P, 353. [line 10. Three Monks Middlemore, Exmew, & Nudigate, 
suffer.| quinto Idus Maii an. 1537. 

Ibid. [line 12. Ten Carthusian monks shut up, nine died, the 
tenth was hanged in August, 1535.) This happen’d two years after, 
an. 1537, when these ten were sent up and imprison’d in Newgate, ubi 
omnes in brevi, uno excepto, propter squalorem & fcetorem carceris 
moriebantur. v. Maurit. Chauncy Hist. Mart. Angl. The tenth; 
William Horne, (afterwards mention’d by this Author under the 
quality of yeoman) was after four years imprisonment executed Nov. 
4. an. 1541. ib. 

P. 356. [line 13. The King’s Book against Luther.] That the 
King [Hen. 8.} did not write that Booke himself, has better authority 
than Sanders, viz. S' Tho. More’s own words in his MS. Life by Roper, 
where he says of Himself, That he was only a Sorter out & Placer of 
the Principal matters therein contain’d, after it was finish’d by his 
Grace’s appointment, & consent of the members of the same. v. MS. 

See above, note on p. 31 of Burnet. Burnet here says that Sanders ‘ on 
esign to lessen the King’s honour,’ feigned that the book was not com. 
posed by him.) 

Ibid. [line 16. a letter from More to Cromwell, out of the Tower. ] 
This letter is expressly sayd to be writ by S' T ho. More, after he had 
given over the office of Chancellor of England, & before he was im- 
prison’d in Febr. or March, an. 1533. v. Printed Works, p. 1424, 
1427. 

Ibid. [line 27. The King refused to strike out what was written 

respecting the Papal Supremacy; perhaps because he was so fond of 
what he had writ.] The reason is given in the same MS. “ That 
Booke was the King’s Booke, as several other Books were sayd to be 
his, tho’ writ by his Bps and other Learned men.” Fuller suspects 
Gardiner to have been the Author, possibly for no other reason, than 
for the sake of a Pun, P. 168. It is plain King Hen. 8 could not 
write true Latin, for w™ see p. 368 of the Addenda to this Volume. 
See the Life of S' Tho. More by N. H. L. D. Fol. 40, MS. 

P. 357. [Friar Forest.] (See Ellis, Ser. II. Letters 210—213, 
33). 

P. 360. (line 23. Sir Adrian Fortescue, and Tho. Dingley Kt of 
S* John of Jerusalem attainted.] This Adrian Fortescue was Knight 
of St. John’s of Jerusalem, as well as Dingley. 

P. 361. [line 3. Abbots of Reading, Glastonbury, and Colchester, 
attainted.] Hugh Farringdon Abbot of Reading, Rich. Whiting 
Abbot of Glassenbury, rid Beck Abbot of Colchester. 

ibid. [line 10. W™ Horn, a Yeoman attainted.] He was a pro- 
fesst Carthusian, one of those ten, that were imprison’d in Newgate, 
who having surviv'd the rest, after four years imprisonment was exe- 
cuted, Nov. 4, an. 1541. v. Maurit. Chauncy, Hist. Mart. Angl. 
Another of the y" name of Horn was executed, but his name was Gyles 
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Horn, & in my account he is styled Gentleman. Another William 
Horn is sayd to have been executed, but he likewise was a Monk. 

Ibid. [line 1] from foot, Lord Hungerford executed the same day 
with Cromwell.] Jul. 28, 1540. 

P. 362. [line 7. One Gardiner, kinsman to the Bp. of Winchester, 
with 3 other priests, executed.] German Gardiner, who was Bp Gar- 
diner’s brother’s son. Quer. whether he were a Priest, or the other 
three Priests? ‘They are styled Master More, Master Heyhode, and 
Master Roper in a MS. Tr. entitl’d The Practice of Stephen Gardiner. 
And tho’ German Gardiner was executed, the other three had their 
pardons, ibid. juxta finem. See also Strype’s Memorial, lib. I. cap. 27, 
p. 122, 123. In a MS Life of S* Tho. More by N. H. L. D. he is 
styled: An excellent learned Man, M‘ Germaine Gardiner, secretary 
to y‘ Bp of Wint. He wasa Priest. He was attainted of high trea- 
son, & suffer’d death for maintaining the Bp of Rome’s authority, as the 
Earle of Warwick deposes, in the proceedings against Bp. Gardiner, 
apud Fox edit. I. p. 824. 

P. 365. [line 32. John Hilsey consecrated 1537.] Hilsey was con- 
secrated Bp. an. 1535. See p. 158 of y* vol—George Brown Arch- 
Bp of Dublin, was consecrated by Thomas ArchBp of Cant. Mar. 19, 
an. 1535, John Bp. of Rochester &c. assisting. v. Wareum de Preesul. 
Lagen, p. 86. v. Mason de Ministerio, 


Notes on Burnet Collect. vol. I. 
P.5. [No.  v, Antiq. Brit. p. 288.—v. Rymer Acta pub. T. 


13, p. 275. 

P. 9. (Lib. IL. No. 1.] See a Copy of this Bull in Cochleus his 
Book, with some variations. v. Rymer Tom. 13. 

P. 39, [No. 15.] Of Brieve of P. Julius to the King. v. Rymer 
Acta pub, ‘T. 13, p. 376. et Tom. 14, p. 296. 

P. 47. [foot of the page.] v. Bullam Commissionis——in causa 
matrimon, inter Regem et Reginam dat. Id. April 1528, apud Rymer 
Acta pub. Tom. 14, 237-8. v. Rymer ibid, p. 295. 

P. 84, [line 31. City, Burrough, Vaxentale, Tranship.] Wapen- 
take, ‘Township. 

P. 86. [misnumbered 98. line 16. Clyss.] D* Clyff. 

P. 87. [among Magistri in ‘Theologia are named. Heynes.| B. T. 
1528. B. T. 1520. [Latimer.] B. T. 1524. [ Longford. 
B. 'T. 1528. Col. Jo. [Thyxtel.] B. T. 1524. [Hutton.] B. 
(Skip.] M. A. [Heth.] M. A. an. 1522, [Hadway.] M. A. [Dey.] 
M. A. Col. Jo. [Bayne.] M. A. Col. Jo. [Procuratores,] Rol. Swin- 
burn. Aul, Clar. Jo. Blithe. Col. Regal. 

P. 89. [Judgment of the Universities, taken from the printed Edi- 
tion of them. London, 1532.] & an. 1573. v. Fidelis Servi Subdito 
rere rae Cl. 19, 6, 44. v. Rymer Acta publica Tom, 14, p. 

-2-3, 


P. 90. [Censura Uniy. Aurel.) An. 1531. v. Rymer Acta pub, 
Tom. 14, p. 416, 
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P. 92, [line 19. Kal. Octob.] Decimo quinto Kal. Octobr. Rymer, 
397. 
4 P. 93, [line 13.] Sine Dat. Rymer, p. 393. 

P. 95. [No. 36.] [See Jenkyns. Cranmer Pref. p. viii. note. } 

P. 123. [No. 48. This has been printed for the Camd. Soc. in the 
Letters on the suppression of the Monasteries. A careful collation leads 
to the conclusion that neither copy is very accurate. Take one or two 
instances.] [P. 124, line 5. altho’. Mr. Wright the Camd. Soc, Editor 
reads ‘as thoughe.’] [P. 125. line 12 from foot. to trust the one 
more. Mr, Wright has ‘ more to reject the one.’] [P. 126. line 10. 
six, Mr. Wright has rightly vij.| [V, 127. lines ult. & 19 from foot. 
What do your readers make of “ quykkrand” or “ quykkrane?” Mr. 
Wright has quykkened,” 

P. 129. [line 8. Conscientiee & Jurisjurandi Sacro firmiter obliga- 
mur.] Inthe Form printed by M' Wharton. De Episcop. London. 


Append. num. 12, Itisthus, Cofiscientia et jurisjurandi sacramento 
nosmet firmiter obligamus. 


P. 142. [line 22 from foot. Denby Cambr.] Denny. 

P. 143. [Bushlisham. Bp. of St. David's, Commendator, Berk. 5 
July.] v. Stryp. Memor.* p, 37, 5 Jul. v. Monastic. vol. 3, p, 21. 
It was surrendred this year, & founded anew an. 29. H. 8, & finally 
dissolv’d an, 30. Hen. 8. [After this entry Baker has inserted the 


following.) There is a Surrender 28 H. 8 ult. Julii to the D. of Nor- 


folk &c. of the Abbey of Sibton. Com. Suffole. Monast. vol. 3, p. 33. 
Ib, [St. Austins Cant. 5 Decemb.] 4 Decembr. Somner, p. 54. 
Ib. tse Andrew Northampt. 2 March.] 1 March. v. Weaver, 
» 110, 
Ib. [Kenilworth the Prior and 16 Mon.] 15" Abbot, 15 Canons. 

v. Dugd. Warwiec. p, 155, 

P. 144. [line 1. Lewes.] An. 30 H. 8. v. Weaver, p. 111. 

Ib. [line 6. Walden.] An. 1539 says Stryp. p. 50. 

Ib. | Feversham. Cluniac.] v. Southouse Monast. Feversham, p. 
129. <A pension of 100 marks per an. allow’d to the Abbot Joh. 
Castlock al. Shepey Jul. 24. A Dispensation granted him by the 
ArchBp. to take upon him a Secular habit, and accept a Benefice. 
Jul, 26. This Dispensation confirm'd by the King Jul. ult. Southouse, 
(p. 8.) Somner will not allow these Monks to be of the order of 
Cluny. Of w™ Quer, 

Ib. [St. Austin’s Cant.] v. X. Scriptores, p. 2293, 2294. The 
Form of Resignation with the names of the Abbot & Monks of St. 
Austin’s Cant. 

Ib. [Margin. St. Gilbert L. of Semperingham.] This M' Strype 
seems not to have understood, but to have thought Sempering. & Gil- 
bert. distinct Orders. v. Mem, L. I. ch. 16 p. 61. 

P. 146. [St. Alban’s Herefordshire. line 4.] Hertfordshire. 


Ib. [line 9. York the H. Trin.] See Vicaria Leodiensis by 
Thoresby, pag. 28, 29. 


* i, «. Memorials of Cranmer, which Baker generally cites as Mem. or Memor. 
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Ib. [line 29 Pollsworth Nunnery, no Hands, only the Seal. ] 
Abbess & 14 nunns. v. Dugd. Warwickshire, p. 800. 

P. 148. [Bp. Reonen, What this See was 1 cannot conjecture. ] 
Robert King Abbot of Oseney, while Abbot, was consecrated titular 
Bp. & called Episcopus Roannensis, a See in the Province of the 
ArchBprick of Athens, v. Stryp. Memor. p. 36. He was afterwards 
Bp. of Oxford an. 1542. v. Wood Antiq, Oxon. L. 2p, 291. v. 
Godwin de Prasulibus, 

Ib. [Baker adds] Ramsey, Novemb. an, 31 Hen. 8 vy. Dyer, 
fol, 231. 

Ib. [line 12 from foot. St. Mary Watte.]  v. Stryp. Mem. p. 61. 

Ib. [line 16 from foot. Christ Church Canterb.] Et puis, scilicet 
5 die Aprilis anno 31, le dit Priorie et touts lour possessions fuér siirr 
et dones al roy l fait inrolle, seale oue lour comon seale, v. Dyer, p. 
73. (Lond. 1585. ] 

Ib. [line antepen. Winchelcomb.] Ric. Mounslow last Abbot 
had a pension of 160!'>, 

P. 150. [line 20. Surrender signed by Abbot, Subprior, & 9 
Monks.] P. 144. It is sign’d by the Abbot & 11 Monks. 

Ib, [line 24. Franciscans in Coventry.] In the Surrender of the 
I'ranciscans of Coventry, they beg leave under the King’s writing & 
seal to change y' Habit, & to receive Livings, as other Clerks do, v. 
Dugdal. Hist. Warwickshire, p. 116. | 

P. 157. [Book III. No. V. Signed by... & other Ministers 49. ] 
80 & upward either in y' own name or by Proxy. 

lb. [Margin, of the other 16, 14 did sign.] 15, [Rochester 
being vacant.] Rochester was not vacant: for Joh, Hilsey was 
made Bp, an. 1535, For w see [note on] p. 158 of y§ vol. Johan- 
nes Roffen. signs this Instrument MS. C,C.C, where his & y* other 
subscribers names are entred, & should have been printed, v. MS, 
Collect. vol. 31 p. 9, 10. 

P, 161. {line 9. Articles for abrogating superfluous holidays, } 
w™ Articles, establisht by y® King’s authority, with the Assent & 
Consent of the Prelates & Clergy in Convocation assembled I have, 
printed cum Privilegio an, 1537. Cl, K. 15, 42. 

Ibid. [line 10 from foot. Pater Noster &c.] w" Pater Noster 
Creed & ‘l'en Commandments, with a brief Interpretation or declara- 
tion &e, I have, printed cum Privilegio an, 1537. Cl. K. 15. 42. 


(Baker's MSS. xxxi. pp. 9, 10, referred to by Baker above.) 


“The Judgment of the Convocation concerning Generall Councils 
publisht by the Ld Herbert & D* Burnet Hist. Ref. vol. i. collect. 
p. 155. The names of subscribers being there omitted, are here 
added. {Rochester not vacant, as there said.] Jul. 20, 1536. 


Tho. Cromwell, Cantuarien. 
Johannes London. 
Johannes Lincoln, noie Procurat, pro Dnd Exon, Epo. 
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Johannes Lincoln. 
Johannes Bath. Wellen. 
Thomas Elien. 
Johannes Lincoln noje procurat. pro Dnd Epd Covent. et Litch. 
Johannes Bangor. 
Nicolaus Sarisburien. 
Edoardus Hereforden. 
Hugo Wigorn. 
Johannes Roffen. 
Ricardus Cicestr. 
Willm. Norvicen. 
Willis Meneven. 
Robertus Assaphen. 


Willus Abbas Westin. 

Willus Abbas Westm. noje procurat. pro Antonio Abbate de 
Evesham. 

Robertus Abbas Sti Albani tam noie proprio, quam noie procurat. 

ro Dné Abbate de Bury, et Wymondham, ac Priore de 
orvico. 

Thomas Abbas de Abendon. 

Hugo Abbas de Reding. 

Robtiis Abbas de Waltham tam noje proprio, quam noie pro- 
curat, Abbatis de Tewkesbury, Abbat. de Wynchcombe, et pro 
Abbat. de Croweland. 

Johes Abbas de Cirencester. 

Robtiis Abbas de Thama. 

Johes Prior de Merton. 

Robtiis Prior sive Mag" Ordinis de Sempringham tam noie pro- i 
prio quam Procurat. noie Abbat. de Kirkstead et Tychfield. } 

Henricus Abbas de Graciis tam noie proprio, quam Procurat. 
noie Abbat. de Boxleya, de Bello-loco Reg., de Rivesby, 
de Pipewell, de Wooburne, de Whalley, de Tutbury, de Deu- 
lincrease, de Croxsden, de Hueton, de Dale, de Kingswood, 
de Dora, de Hoxly, de Wormesley, de Monmouth, de Wenlock, : 
de Chirbury, de Ponte Roberti. | 

Hugo Mitwicke Prior de Huntingdon. 

Rictis Abbas de Bittlesden. 

Willts Prior Novi Hospitalis extra Bps Gate. 

Bartholomeus Prior S® Marie de Overey tam noie proprio, 
quam procurat. noie. Abbat. de Bello, de Feversham, et Pridr ‘ 


Elien. et Combwell. 
Willus Prior de Bergaveni. 
Ricus Gwent Archidiis Lond. et. Breck. 

Thomas Bedill Arcidus Cornub, 
Petrus Vannes Archidis Wigorn. 
Johés Bell Archidus Glocestr. 

Ricus Layton Archidus Buck. 
Willis Hedge Proc. Cleri Norwicen. 
Ricus Coren Archidus Oxon, 
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Johes London Decanus Wallingf. 
Edmundus Cranmer Archidis Cant. 
Rictis Rawson Archis Essex. 
Thomas Hugh Archus Surr. 
David Pole Archiis Salop. 
Ricis Street Archiis Derbey. 
Per me Georgium Hennage Decanum Lincoln. 
Georgius Windham Archdiis Norwic. 
Per me Nicolaum Metcalf Archdim Roffen. 
Edmundus Bonner Archdus Leicestr. 
Nicholaus Heth Archdis Staff. 
Adam 'Traves Archdiis Exon. 
Polidorus Virgilius Archdus Wellen. 
Henricus Morgan Procurat. Cleri Lincoln, et Capituli et Arch. 
Simon Matthew Procurat. Cleri London, 
Riciis Spechford Procurat. Cleri Hereford. 
Edmundus Steward Proc. Cleri Winton. 
Ricis Shelton M' Collegii de Mettingham. 
Willis Maye Proc. cleri Elien. 
Willis Glyn Archdiis Anglesey, et Proc. Cleri Bangor, 
Hugo Coren Proc. Cleri Hereford. 
Willis Buckmastre Proc, Cleri London, 
Robertus Evans Decanus Bangor, et Proc, Cleri ibm, 
Griffinus Leyson Archis Carmarden. 
Johés Raine, Proc, Cleri. Li, 


MS, Coll. Corp. Chr, Cant.” 


[A facsimile of the subscriptions to an Act of this Convocation may be 
seen in Dodd, new edition, vol. i. ] 


Taking into consideration the number and variety of the notes printed 
in this and last month’s Magazine, and their necessary abruptness, I 
have thrown together, in something like a connected arrangement, a 
few of the more flagrant mistakes here corrected, in the hope that 
the bearing of these papers on Burnet’s character as a trustworthy 
historian may thus be better understood, At the same time it must 
not be supposed that the case against Burnet depends wholly or chiefly 
on these corrections. For it should not be forgotten: I, ‘That ver 
many mistakes were detected in the same pages by Fulman, Strype, 
Wharton, and others of Burnet’s contemporaries, with whom Baker 
seldom interferes, to say nothing of Baker’s own notes, printed in 
Burnet, vol. iii, Il. That many more might easily have been detected 
by the help of more recent publications,—I say easily,—although I 
have myself refrained purposely from making any large collection of 
this kind, lest I should overlay with matter within the reach of thou- 
—— Baker's netices often drawn from almost inaccessible reposi- 
ories. 

It will be convenient to begin, as I did last month, with those pas- 
sages which go to prove that Burnet undertook a task for which he 
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F was utterly unfit; those which are disgraced by the slipshod habits of 
1 the literary sloven, a confused inaccurate style,* with misquotation 
; and misapprehension of authorities; and those which betray ignorance 
of the sources of information, or the total absence of qualities more 
needful than scholarlike habits or knowledge; 1 mean moderation 
and candour, 

v) 8 After these passages it will be needless to notice more than a few of 
Tae tt those particular mistakes, which may be thickly strewed in a history 
without altogether destroying its value, provided the author be honest. 
We have already seen how Burnet, 


Up to the great might-have-been upsoaring sublime and ideal 
Gives to historical questions a free poetical treatment. 

Nor have we to go far for other examples. At the very outset of 
our inquiry we light on a characteristic sentence, (p. 91.) ‘It seems 
Crook died before he could receive a reward of this great Service he 
did the King, for 1 do not find him mentioned after this [1530.]” 
That is to say, “ Henry did not (or, which is the same thing, I cannot 
find that he did) reward Croke for his services. ‘Therefore Croke 
must have died prematurely, and so have lost the conscience-money 
| which Henry was eager to press upon him.” Let us hope that he at 
Hie least left some relations behind him, on whom, to the relief of the royal 


feelings, the pent-up torrent of gratitude was discharged. 
In p. 129, we read ; “In none of our Records have I-been able to 


discover of what persons they [the houses of Couvocation] were made 
i up in the times of Popery: and therefore since we are left to con- : 
if jecture, I shall offer mine to the Learned Reader ;” which is, in short, e 
that deans and archdeacons sat then in the upper house; and is | 
4 grounded upon the fact that “we find.. that... Deans §& Arch- 
ue deacons were summoned to the fourth Council in the Lateran.” rr 

. Unfortunately it is not always safe for historians to conclude that | 
this or that was not, because they cannot find that it was; for what : 
they cannot find, others sometimes can, as we see here; for in the ¥ 
first case Wood proves that Croke’s will bears date some twenty-eiglit 
years after he had been hypothetically consigned to the grave by : 
Burnet ; while in the second the unlearned reader, had Burnet thought 
fit to appeal to him, might have shown from the work of a “ Man of ‘ 
fancy, who affected an odd way of writing,”+ that deans and arch. ’ 
deacons sat in the lower house ; nay,as Fulman reminds us, we have 
no need to consult Fuller; if we turn back sixteen pages we read in 
another writer, who, whether he affected it or no, was undoubtedly 


Be addicted to “an odd way of writing,” that Pole, when Dean of 
if i Exeter, sat in the lower house.t Having mentioned Fuller, I take 
oe this occasion to remark, that Burnet has misunderstood him when he 
if j * Witness the History of his Own Time, with Swift's racy notes. 

Bee + Burnet, Preface, vol. i. 
; t Henry Wharton (Harmer, p. 30) refers to Burnet’s Addenda to vol. i. p. 315, 


in which * gives the subscriptions of the two houses separately, archdeacons and 
| deans subscribing amongst the lower house. Burnet repeats his conjecture, vol. ii. 
Bh... p. 49. Thus, rather oddly, we have, Ist, a fact which overthrows the conjecture ; 
ii 2od, corjecture ; 3rd, another awkward fact ; 4th, conjecture. 
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tells us (p. 286, line 4) that “he [Fuller] says, that their 7th Session 
ri. e, that of Convocation 1542] was the 10th of March.” For 


Fuller having spoken (Book v. Sect. 5, § 36,) of the sith session, goes ° 


on to speak of the proceedings of * a following Session,” March 10; an 
«unlearned reader” might have supposed that Fuller would have used 
the definite article, if he had meant the seventh session. He was in 
fact speaking of the ninth, (See Mr. Brewer's note, vol. iii. p. 201.) 
A “Learned Reader’ more logically concludes; “It followed the 
sixth; ergo, it was the seventh.” 

Burnet’s mistakes are often so complex that each falls under several 
heads; thus the passage in p. 129, cited for another purpose, might 
have been ranked among the self-contradictions, to which I next pro- 
ceed, It will not be denied that an author, much given to mistakes 
of this kind, cannot have his materials well in hand; let the reader, 
bearing in mind what keen eyes have searched ‘Thucydides and 
Herodotus, try to recall anything of the sort in them; and then, bear- 
ing in mind how few writers, and those for the most part how 
uncritical, have commented on Burnet, turn over the pages of this 
first volume with the best helps he can get, and there can be little 
doubt that the latter search will produce four or five times as many 
instances in point as the former. Thus Queen Jane’s death is dated 
in one place two days, in another, the next day after Edward's birth. 
(Compare vol. i, p. 251, with, vol. ii, p. 1.) In the History the 
Abbot of St. Alban’s is said to have been summoned to Parliament in 
1539; in the Collection, St. Alban’s is said to have surrendered Dec. 
5, an, 30 Hen. 8. (vol. i, Hist. p. 256, Collect. p. 146.) In the 
History a commission to the Bishop of Chester to take the surrender 
of Hamond in Shropshire, is dated August 24, 1539, in the Collection, 
Aug. 31, (Hist. p. 263. Collect, p. 148. Ant. Harmer, p. 49.) In the 
History the surrender of Battle Abbey is dated 1539; in the Col- 
lection, 1538, (Hist. 267. Collect. 144.) In the Collection, p. 144, 
and in the History, p. 224, Betlesden Abbey is placed in Bedfordshire, 
in the Collect. p. 142, it is rightly placed in Bucks. Was it that 
Burnet’s memory could not retain what he wrote for three pages 
together, or is Wharton right in saying that he had not read his own 
Collection of Records? (Ant. Harmer, p, 31.) One other instance, 
though beyond my proper limits, I will cite, as it reveals the prejudices 
of the writer, (Vol. i, Addenda, p. 316.) The Abbots writ gene- 
rally so ill, that it is very hard to read their Subscriptions.” First, as 
to the fact: both Wharton and Mr. Tierney deny that the writing of 
the abbots is more illegible than that of the other subscribers; any 
reader may satisfy his curiosity on the point by turning to the fac- 
simile given by Mr. ‘Tierney (Dodd, vol. i.) Again, as to the purpose 
of the writer: one might almost imagine that Burnet was a believer in 
that species of chiromancy, which the spirit of the age, the Useful 
Knowledge Society, and Sir Peter Laurie, all together, are as yet 
unable to “ put down,” if one may judge from the advertisements in 
the newspapers, « Any lady or gentleman desirous of learning her or 
his character, may receive satisfaction, for the trifling consideration of 
twelve postage stamps, enclosed with a specimen of handwriting to 
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Mr, So-and-So.” For the passage clearly implies (and so Wharton 

and Mr. ‘Tierney understand it,) that the bad handwriting was a mark 

of illiterature in the “lazy Monks.” But—exeunt the monks, and enter 

Henry VIII. and Luther.* How now? Legible handwriting the 

test of learning ? - No, never: men such as they, had too momentous 

business on hand to waste time on a mere mechanical art, fit only for 
sensual monks, 

I had nearly forgotten another passage in our old acquaintance, 
p. 129, which contains such almost incredible falsifications of the 
authority cited, that even in Burnet’s pages it stands out like pig vAferr: 
dpéwr, dre gaivera oloy az’ &\\wy, sO that a mere self-contra- 
diction is quite cast into the shade in such company. However, 
commonplace as it is, we will give it a look in passing. Well, then, 
in p. 129, Burnet states that nineteen universities affirmed the illegality 
of the king’s marriage, while in the appendix, p. 284, he names only 
twelve; even this last number exceeding by two any list given in the 
authorities. 

Now for the “ Great Gonne ;”’ and, that it may have fair play, let 
us hear Burnet himself and his authority ; happily there is no need to 
give more than a few lines of either. [Jn Convocation 1533.] The 
opinions of 19 Universities were read for it [the Divorce], and the one 
[upper] House being as full as the other was empty, 216 being present 
either in person or by Proxy, it was carried inthe Affirmative Nemine 
Contradicente ; those few of the Queen’s Party that were there it seems 
going out.” ‘The authority given is Parker’s Antiq. Brit.; I quote the 
passage in the note. 

I remember to have seen a book which gave directions for writing 
themes. The pupil, having his thesis before him, was told to ask 
himself first, «« Who?” then “ What?’ and so on, Suppose Henry’s 
divorce to be the subject given out in a school in which this plan is 
adopted; the class naturally turn to Burnet; and when their themes 
are brought up, and the master looks for the answer to the first ques- 
tion, “ Who ?” he finds, “ Nineteen Universities, v. Burnet.” “ Ah! 


* Henry “was the most learned Prince that had been in the World for many 
Ages.” “He never wrote well, but scrawled so that his hand was scarce legible.” 
Burnet, vol. i. pp. 10, 11. Wharton, p. 63. “ An original of Luther’s own Hand 
.. could not have been easily read, if Bucer had not writ out a Copy of it.” Bar- 
net, vol. iii. book 4, init.; unfortunately, as Baker shews bya quotation from Melch., 
Adam, and had seen with his own eyes, Bucer'’s handwriting was as illegible as 
Luther's; so that Bucer’s explanatory copy could only have cleared up obscurum 
per obscurius. 

t “ Quwsitum est iteram de Regis cum D. Catharina conjugio, ac renovata illa 
tam diu coram Papw Legatis .... agitata questio. An ducere uxorem cognitam a 
fratre decedente sine prole sit prohibitio juris divini indispensabilis a Papa? ..... 
In superiori . . patrum Conventu, in quo Ronadionde. Patavinensis, Parisiensis, alia- 
rumque universitatum de ea queestione judicia recitata sunt, controversia inter Stokes- 
leyum Londinensem, & Fisherum Roffensem Episcopos aliquandiu mota, ab omni- 
bus patribus qui ducenti sexdecim personaliter vel per procuratores interfuerent, 
preterquam a 19. Universitatum preedictarum sententiis assensum ust.”—P, 327, 
328. Hanov. 1605. How did Burnet construe preterquam? If in his vocabulary 
“ preterquam” be supposed to have been equivalent to “et,” his mistake is ac- 
counted for, and in the eyes of those who see little to choose between “and” and 
“except,” and who dislike “ captious verbal criticism,” excused. 
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yes, exactly—quite right; or rather, perhape, men; but go on.— 
What Declare the illegality of Henry's marriage.’ What ?” 
«So we read in Burnet.” ‘ Yes; to be sure; very true; but I think 
—of the two—I would rather have said legality.” Seriously, when a 
writer thus by a stroke of his pen transmutes men into universities, 
and “ against” into “ for’—to say nothing of his asserting, in the teeth 
of his authority, that the affirmative was carried nem. con., and going 
out of his way to assure us, of his own knowledge, that the few who 
were of the queen’s party went out,—when, I say, we see all these 
blunders in four lines, can we repose any confidence in the writer ? or 
if we can, must we not give up all claim to the title of a “ discriminat- 
ing, enlightened public,” with which our flatterers gull us ? 

After reading such a passage as that just discussed, we might have 
hoped that a fellow-feeling would have made Burnet wondrous kind to 
the mistakes of others ; did not the experience of all those who look into 
reviews confirm the truth of the remark, that the most ignorant are the 
most unsparing critics. Accordingly, when Burnet animadverts on 
others, he often imputes to them blunders which they have not made, 
and sometimes attacks them because their correct statements are at 
variance with his blunders, We have seen one instance of this 
already ; (in the case of Fuller, Burnet, p. 286,) nor are others want- 
ing. *lhus we read (p. 224) that “the Patents’ of the monasteries 
founded anew by Henry “ are all enrolled, and yet none of our writers 
have taken any notice of this ;” ‘and yet Dugdale, the writer to whom 
every one would first turn, has taken notice of two such patents. In 
p. 239 there is a good deal of vapouring about the “impudence” of 
former writers, who say that the Abbot of Colchester was executed, 
with others, for denying the royal supremacy; against them Burnet 
urges that in 22 and 25 Hen. 8, the Abbot of Colchester had sworn to 
the supremacy ; not observing, that the abbot who was executed had 
not at that time succeeded to the office. Baker has some remarks on 
the animadversions on Selden in p. 264, to which the reader may be 
referred ;* at the same time there is one sentence among those 
animadversions, which I take the liberty to adopt as my own; “ My 
design is only to let ingenious Persons see, that they ought not to take 
things on trust easily.” Lastly, p. 356, we learn, that “Strangers 
may be pardoned such errors [as ascribing the composition of the 
King’s book against Luther to Fisher and More], but they are inex- 
cusable in an Englishman.’ Sanders, we are told, first published the 
report, on design to lessen the King’s honour,.”’ There is a certain 
letter which “shews that More knew that Book was written by the 
King’s own Pen; and either Sanders never read this, or maliciously 
concealed it, lest it should discover his foul dealing.” 

It is surprising that Burnet should have been unaware both that it 
was impossible for Sanders from the letter to draw the inference which 


* Selden’s words are: “ That Act is not in the leg Statutes, though some 
others have also formerly published it.” It is plain that the word “ not” should be 
strack out; else where is the force of the “also”? Selden himself, at the end of the 


errata, warns the reader that there are other misprints besides those which he there 
corrects, 
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he himself has drawn, and also that he himself drew that inference not 

from the letter, but from a surmise of his own as to the king's feelings. 

lor the letter simply states that More advised the king to erase a pas- 

sage in the book, which he refused to do: Sanders had not the benefit 

{ of Burnet’s addition ; “the King would not follow his counsel, being 

4 perhaps so fond of what he had writ, that he would rather run himself 

~ upon a great inconvenience, than leave out any thing that he fancied so well 

: written.’ ‘The reader will not, | hope, need to be reminded of the 

| passages in Roper’s and Harpsfield’s Lives of More, which prove that 

4 More had a hand in the arrangement of this book, and that the king 

| ing was in no sense the author; and it is “ inexcusable’ in Burnet, who, 

4 when assailing Sanders (Appendix, p. 279) pretends to a knowledge 

| of Roper’s book, that he should be ignorant of one at least of these pas- 

sages, It is scarcely worth while to notice that Burnet speaks of this 

letter of More’s as written out of the Tower, whereas in More’s 

works, to which he refers, it is said to have been written before his 
imprisonment. 

t would be unpardonable in a review, however perfunctory, of Bur- 

net’s faults as a historian, to omit all mention of his party bias ; indeed, 

much of what has been quoted for other purposes may be applied to 

: this: at the same time, it should be considered, that no detached para- 

| graphs can give a due conception of the extent to which this bias per- 

: vades the whole history ; a characteristic specimen may be found in the 


Ha ; passages in which Bonner is spoken of. ‘This is, it is true, dangerous 

} iL ground ; but I take comfort from the reflection that Burnet himself 

tie had not any consistent notion of Bonner’s character; and if, when 

u doctors disagree, novices must use their own judgment, at least in 
% 


! deciding which to follow, surely the same liberty may be allowed 
be when one doctor disagrees with himself. Let us in this case, at any 

rate, give both sides a fair hearing. In one place, then, Bonner is 
represented as utterly indifferent to religion, and ready to open cry 
atter the “scent of preferment,’’ down whatever road, whether from 
Rome or from Lambeth, it might come, in a word, as a liberal place- 
hunter; in another, as going against his conscience (still with the pro- 
viso if he had one) in his compliance with Cromwell.* The readers 
of the British Magazine will be able to appreciate at its just value the 
sneer in pp. 221,222. ‘* Gardiner published his Book of true obedience. 
‘To which Bonner, who was hot on the scent of preferment, added a 
preface.’ Even Burnet would allow, that what a man has not done 
at all, he cannot have done from a bad motive; he may, however, 
comfort himself with the maxim, “the principle constitutes the act,” 


— 


* In p. 266 and 267, Bonner is spoken of as being “of the opposite party” to 
Cranmer, “ of the Popish party;” in p. 299, it is said that it was not till after Crom- 
well’s fall that “he shewed his Ingratitude, and how nimbly he turned with the 
Wind.” Before that time “ being most extreamly desirous of Preferment, he had 
so complied with Cromwell and Cranmer, that they had great confidence in him ; 
and he being a blustering and forward Man, they thought he might do the Refor- 


mation good service ;” Burnet should have told us what the work was, for which 
4 * blustering” was a qualification. 
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and with the assurance that, if Bonuer had written the preface, his 
motive would have been no other than that assigned. Leaving to the 
“learned reader” the discussion of the curious psychological problem 
propounded in p. 267, (where Bonner is reduced to this dilemma : 
Kither you had no conscience, or, having one, you did constant violence 
to it;) we find in p. 155, another proof that Burnet’s ignorance of a 
document does not necessarily imply (though he seems to think that it 
does) the non-existence of the document. For we are there informed, 
that there remain but two of the subscriptions of the religious orders 
(to the Succession,) the remainder having been destroyed by Bonner. 
Wharton, however, (Note on Strype’s Cranmer, p. 25, fol.,) tells us, 
that he had in his hands no less than 175 such instruments; the 
originals of which “do yet remain in their proper place, the King’s 
exchequer, into which they were at first returned, and where they 
have been hitherto kept.” Assuredly, in this case, Bonner’s employers 
must have been disappointed by the supineness of their “ blustering 
and forward” agent; perhaps he was too much taken up with burning 
men to have much time left for destroying records, Strange, is it not, 
that it did not occur to him that he might have combined economy of 
time and fuel by burning martyrs and papers in one fire ? 

The foregoing heads have occupied so much more space than | had 
expected, that I can give little more than a bare list of some passages 
which display ignorance, either of the existence of the best authorities 
on the several subjects treated of, or of the mode of using them, In 
p. 102, Burnet has been misled by relying on wu second-hand writer, 
In p. 103, though he boasts of the search which he had made for books 
on the queen’s side, yet it is plain that he had never seen Bishop 
Kisher’s book, nor heard of that of Cochleus, and therefore gathers 
the arguments for the queen from the works of antagonists ; while, in 
p. 131, to show that he is not always partial, even in his ignorance, 
he makes no mention, where it might have been looked for, of a book 
put forth by authority on the king’s side. In p, 161, he seems to 
imply that Fisher wrote no work except one on purgatory. In p. 214, 
he shows himself unacquainted with the work of Alesse or Alane, 
who wrote an account of a disputation between the bishops about the 
number of the sacraments, &c., at which he was present. Burnet 
affirms that the disputation was held in the Convocation ; Alane, in the 
Parliament house. Burnet gives the date 1536; Alane, 1537, In 
». 279, in order to explain a proviso in the Bill of Cromwell's 
Attainder,* he has recourse to the conjecture, that Cromwell had made 
some exchanges of lands with the Dean and Chapter of Wells; for- 
getting that conjecture was rendered needless by the statement which 
he himself cited on the preceding page, to the effect that Cromwell 
was himself Dean of Wells. In p. 296, he quotes, with implied con- 
currence, a passage stating, that at the time of the trial of Jerome, 
&e,, Gardiner was a privy councillor, not knowing that Gardiner had 


*“ That this should not be hurtful to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, aid to the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells.” 
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expressly affirmed the contrary. In p, 303, he gives an account of 
Vs an order, originally published in English, from a Latin translation, 
lB; implying that he supposed the latter to be the original. 

The chronological errors corrected by Baker in these papers amount, 
I believe, to upwards of forty.* It would be tedious to go through the 


| whole list; but there is one which illustrates so clearly the blind 
oe credulity with which Burnet welcomed any story, however improbable, 
r which flattered or did not offend his prejudices, that it is worth while 
| to look somewhat closely at it. In page 209, a letter of Princess 


Elizabeth is given from the original, “ writ in a fair hand, the same 

: that she wrote all the rest of her life.” ‘This letter is called, the “ first 

blossom of so great a princess, writ when she was not full four years 

of age.’ Surely this is singular, not to say incredible, on the face of 

it. What! an infant, in her fourth year, write a fixed hand, “ the 

same that she wrote all the rest of her life?’ Again, we are told that 

the letter was written in July, 1537; but on looking at the letter 

itself, we find that it bears the date of the month, but no date of the 

year. Here our suspicions are increased ; we think it not impossible 

that Burnet’s conjectural date may be erroneous. Next we look to the 

| address: it is directed to the queen; but that does not help us much, 

nn) where the choice is so wide. Lastly, we look at the letter itself, its 

| occasion, its style, and the persons mentioned in it; we find that the 

queen, to whom it was written, was expecting her delivery ; that her 

husband is spoken of as “ my Lord ;”’ that the subject is enlivened by 

what Burnet calls “ pretty conceits,”” which, whatever we may think 

of them in other respects, will at least be allowed to be unnatural 

in the mouth of a child; and that the writer was then with a Mr. fe 

Denny. Now of Henry’s wives, Queen Catherine Parr married the & 

Lord Admiral, and died in childbed in 1548, at which time Elizabeth fe 

was at Sir Anthony Denny’s house, Burnet should have applied the 

principle which he lays down in p, 10: at eleven years of age, “ princes 

have seldom made any great progress in learning ;” perhaps, however, 
his gallantry led him to ascribe a greater precocity to princesses : 


“For we are women, when boys are but boys ; 
We grow upon the sunny side o’ th’ wall.’ 


Be this as it may, it is not too much to hope that there may never 
be another ‘ Positively last appearance of the INFANT PHENOMENON in 
the character of letter writer.” 

Had space permitted, it would have been desirable to have noticed 
sundry geographical errors, (such as St. Alban’s in Herefordshire , 
Collect, p. 146,)¢ and various misnomers.t 

I cannot close this paper without expressing a hope (shared, I know, 
by several, I doubt not by all, of your less “ blustering and forward’’ 
readers) that the contagious influence of these notes of Baker may 


* Another may be found in p, 321. See Jenkyns’s Cranmer, Pref. p. xxxi. note f. 
¢ See pp. 166, 224, 239, 352, and Collection, 142, with Baker’s notes. 


t See pp. 150, 155, 159, 213, 252, 263, 268, 280, 301, 341, 361, Collect, 86, 143, 
with the notes. 
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induce Dr. Maitland to continue the subject opened in his paper on 
Burnet and Wharton in the Magazine for April. | 
I am, very truly yours, 
J. B. Mayor." 
St. John’s Coll., August 14. 


ST. DIONYSIUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sir,—Great stress has been laid by the adversaries of the primi- 
tive millennarian doctrine upon the opposition which, it is stated, was 
given to it by St. Dionysius of Alexandria, A candid examination of 
the details of the case as related by Eusebius, will show, satisfactorily 
I think, to every unprejudiced mind, that this was much of the same 
nature as that which, as I pointed out in my last letter, was exhibited 
by Origen; and therefore it will appear to be equally. invalid and 
irrelevant as a refutation of the doctrine as set forth by St. Justin, St. 
Ireneus, and their followers. 

I shall first produce the account of the matter as narrated by Euse- 
bius, (Hist. Eccl. vii. 23, 24;) and then give the observations of some 
learned and candid writers upon it, which seem fully to establish the 
truth of the assertion which I have made above. I may add that l 
quote from Hanmer’s translation of Kusebius, as being the only form 
in which I have access to,that author at present, 

Speaking, then, of St. Dionysius, Eusebius says: .... “ He wrote 
two books, ‘ of the promises of God :’ the occasion whereof was such. 
One Nepos, a bishop of Egypt, taught that the promises of God made 
unto holy men in the Scriptures, were to be understood after the 
Jewish manner, savouring too much of Judaism. He laid down for 
good doctrine that, after the resurrection, we should lead a life here 
on earth in corporal pleasures the space of a thousand years, And. 
because he supposed he was able to justify this his opinion out of the 
revelation of St. John, he wrote a book thereof and intituled it, ‘ the 
reprehensions of allegorizers.’ This book doth Dionysius in his works 
(intituled ¢of the promises of God’) confute. In the first he layeth 
down his censure of that doctrine; in the second he intreateth of the 
revelation of St. John, in the beginning of which book he writeth thus 
of Nepos, 

“<« They allege,’ saith Dionysius, ‘a certain book of me where- 
upon they ground that, without all peradventure, the kingdom of 
Christ to come here on earth may be proved. lor sundry other his 
gifts | commend and embrace Nepos, partly for his faith, his diligence 
and exercise in Holy Scriptures, partly also for his pleasant psalmody 
wherewith at this day many of the brethren are delighted. I highly 
esteem and reverence the man, specially for such a one as now is 


* [Errata.—In the Magazine for August are the en p. 169, 
for “ Baker, MSS, vol. xxi.” read xxxi.; p. 171, for “ Episcopns Roffeus,” read Epis- 


& Worcester & some others;” 


Worcester, Ely & some others,” read “ Ely, Herefor 
p. 184, for “ Dodd, ed. I.” read “ Dodd, new ed. I.” 


copus Roffens; p. 178, for inrietur, read tmiretur ; P 179, for “ Ely, Hereford, & 
’ 
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departed ty rest: yet the truth is our friend, and afore all to be reve- 
renced. And if anything be well spoken, it deserveth commendation 

and is charitably to be accepted: if aught seem not soundly to be 

written, it is to be searched out and refuted. [fhe were present and 
avouched his doctrine by word of mouth, it should suffice without 
writing to confer by objections and resolutions to refell and reconcile 
the adversaries. But insomuch as there is extant a book thereof, as 
some suppose very probable, and many doctors set nought by the law 
aud prophets, take scorn to be tried by the Evangelists, contenm the 
works of the Apostles; alleging the doctrine of this writer as a thing 
most notable and an hid mystery, they suffer not the simpler sort of 
the brethren to know any high or magnifical thing, neither of the 
glorious and heavenly coming of our Lord, neither of our resurrection 
from the dead, our gathering together and uniting with Him; but 
trifling toys aud mortal affairs, persuading these present things to be 
hoped for in the kingdom of God ; it is necessary we deal by way of 
reasoning with our brother Nepos, as if he were present.’ Unto these 
he addeth : ‘ When [ was at Arsenoita, where, as thou knowest, this 
doctrine first sprang, so that schisms and manifest falling away from 
the church fell out in those congregations, I called together the elders 
and doctors inhabiting those villages, in presence of as many of the 
brethren as willingly came, and exhorted them openly to sift out this 
doctrine, And when as they brought me forth this book, as an armed 
fence and invincible fortress, | sat with them from morning to night 
whole three days, discussing those things which therein were written ; 
where I wondered at the constancy, desire of the truth, intelligence or 
capacity, and the tractableness of the brethren; how orderly and with 
what moderation they objected, answered and yielded ; neither endea- 
voured they by any kind of way contentiously to retain their positions 
if they were proved false ; neither bolted they contradictions ; but, as 
much as in them lay, stuck fast and confirmed their purpose ; and yet 
again, where reason required, they changed their opinion and were 
not ashamed to confess the truth together with us, but with good con- 
science, all hypocrisy laid aside, their hearts made manifest unto God, 
they embraced such things as were proved by demonstrations and 
doctrine of Holy Scripture. And at length the grand captain and 
ringleader of this doctrine, called Coracion, in presence of all the 
auditors then in place, confessed and promised unto us that thenceforth 
he would never consent unto this opinion, neither reason of it, neither 
mention, neither teach it; for that he was sufficiently convinced with 
contrary arguments. And the rest of the brethren then present 
rejoiced at this conference, at this his submission and consent in all 
things.’ 

On this passage Mr. Greswell remarks: While we admire the 
spirit of charity and candour in which this controversy was conducted, 
and applaud the anxiety of Dionysius to recover any of the churches 
under his care from opinions which he believed to be mistaken, still 
we may say that perhaps had Nepos been alive to answer for himself, 
his party would not so easily have been silenced. It is much to be 
regretted too, that we have not his own work, from which we might 
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learn the real opinions of its author on the subject of the millenary 
promises, ‘Phe accounts given of them by Dionysius, Kusebius, 
Jerome, Theodoret, and others, are the accounts of adversaries, who 
might unintentionally misrepresent them; and, we may take it for 
vrauted, have laid things to the charge of their author which he would 
have been the first to disclaim. 

“for example, it would be a necessary inference from what 
Diouysius stated in his book, that Nepos supposed Christ was to have 
no kingdom, except upon earth. Now no former millenarian, as 
Papias, Justin, Ireneus or Tertullian, broached this doctrine: it is 
very unlikely, therefore, that Nepos would do so. A kingdom of 
Christ upon earth, whether for a longer or a shorter time, is by no 
means incompatible with a kingdom, from all eternity and to all 
eternity, in heaven, The former is in fact, as the milleparians view 
it, part and parcel of the latter. 

« Again, we must have concluded from the representations of 
Dionysius, that whosoever espoused the opinions of Nepos on the mil- 
lenmium, must have ¢ made light of the law and of the prophets; have 
set aside the Gospels ; undervalued the Epistles; entertained not one 
sublime and exalted esneeption; nothing worthy of the glorious 
appearance of our Lord and the manifestation of the truly incarnate 
divinity ; of our own resurrection from the dead, our gathering toge- 
ther unto Him, and our being rendered like Him: nothing, i in short, 
but what was poor and sordid, resembling the things of mortality, time 
and sense. Such statements as these, were they justly applicable to 
the opinions of Nepos, would prove only that he bimself had a wrong 
notion of the nature and design of the millenary kingdom ; not the 
falsehood of the expectation of such a kingdom itself: and if they were 
not justly applicable to them, they would convict Dionysius of a 
calumny against the memory of Nepos, and against his doctrine both; 
they would prove at least that he was as ignorant of the opinions of 
Nepos, as of the true nature of the doctrine which he opposed. And 
that they were not justly applicable to the opinions of Nepos, no one 
who reads the character which Dionysius himself has given of his 
piety, and of his knowledge of the Scriptures, I think, can doubt.” 
(axposition of the Parables, vol. i. pp. 810—312. 

Dr. P usey, in his note on the millennium: in Mr. Dodgson’s transla- 
tion of ‘Tertullian, (pp. 126—128,) remarks: “It may have been 
owing to his C Origen’ s] influence that his great disciple, Nt. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, set himself so earnestly to withstand the doctrine. He 
brings the saine charge as Origen, that they understood the Scriptures 
in a Jewish way, and held forth unworthy views of the divine truth. 
It is not clear what form of the doctrine Dionysius opposed. He him- 
self speaks with much respect of Nepos, Bishop of Kgypt, against whose 
work he wrote and argued...... It is unlikely that one, of whom 
Dionysius so spoke, should have had gross and carnal notions of the 
milleunium ; and so it may be that bis work was only abused by cer- 
tain teachers who for atime made divisions in the church. These at 
ull events exaggerated the doctrine of the millennium ; perhaps perverted 
it, Dionysius says that they disparaged the Scriptures, and ¢ held out 
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the expectation of this book as of some great and hidden mystery, and 
allow our simpler brethren to have no great and lofty thoughts, either 
of the glorious and truly divine appearing of our Lord, nor of our 
resurrection from the dead, nor of our gathering together to Him and 
conformity to Him; but persuade them to hope in the kingdom of 
God, for petty and mortal things and such as they now are...... 
Dionysius’ own words might apply to the doctrine as set forth by the 
previous fathers. Jn this case one must suppose that he, like Origen, 
misconcetved the doctrine ; for, in that it relates only to an intervening 
state, it does not affect any of the doctrines which he says it occasioned 
to be heid in a low sense. If we might have taken to the letter what 
St. Jerome says, it would be clear that it was not the doctrine of the 
earlier fathers, but one very different, which Dionysius opposed. St. 
Jerome, however, begins with an inaccuracy, saying that the book was 
written against St. Jrenzeus ; the tone also in which he describes it as 
having been written is very different from what would seem likely 
from Diony sius’ own words. St. Jerome says, (Prep. ad lib. 18 in Is.) 
‘against whom’ (Irenaus) ¢ Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, writes 
an “elegant book, ridiculing the fable of L000 years, and the Jerusalem 
of gold and gems upon the earth, the restoration of the temple, the 
blood of sacrifices, the rest of the Sabbath, the mutilation of circum- 
cision, marriages, childbearings, bringing up of children, del ights of 
banquetings, and servitude of all uations ; and again wars, armies and 
triumphs, and deaths of the vanquished, and the death of the sinner a 
hundred years old. It seems, however, certain, that these details are 
not taken from Dionysius, but are only his own way of expanding the 
charge of Judaism, since in other places, (in Mzek. xxxvi.,) speaking 
in his own person, he uses the same language as to all who hold the 
doctrine, and, as he says, ‘ especially Tertullian,’ although we know 
from ‘Tertullian’s own words that he looked only for joys purely 
spiritual.” 

The conclusion, theretore, which every candid and unprejudiced 
reader must necessarily come to, is this: if the words of St. Dionysius 
are a true and correct statement of the views held by Nepos and his 
followers, it is most evident that those views were widely different 
from, and a gross corruption of, the primitive doctrine concerning the 
millennium. _ Accordingly, whether he misconceived, and so misres 
presented, the doctrine taught by Nepos, or gave an accurate account 
of it in the words quoted by Eusebius, the doctrine which he thus 
himself states that he opposed, is most materially different from that 
taught by the primitive fathers; and, therefore, to allege the testi- 
mony of St. Dionysius in condemnation of the primitive doctrine is 
altogether unwarr antable; and to speak of the event narrated in Euse- 
bius as a judicial decision of an important branch of the church against 
it, is palpably and preposterously absurd. 

The author of Eruvin very justly observes further: “how far he 
was qualified for this latter part of his undertaking [the discussion of 
the Apocalypse] may be questioned; for, having stated that some 
altogether rejected the Apocalypse, he added that he could not do that, 
because it was respected by many of the brethren; but that, in fact, 
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he did not understand it, and could only be sure that it contained some 
meaning Which he could not fathom. ‘This statement is important, 
because it shows that, when Dionysius wrote, the Apocalypse was 
rejected by many; and, in fact, there is ground to believe that Chili- 
asin and the Apocalypse were so identified in the minds of the early 
Christians, that he who received the Apocalypse, had no idea of any 
mode of interpretation which should prevent its plainly teaching 
Chiliasm. Those, therefore, who rejected the millenarian doctrine, 
rejected the Apocalypse, because they did not think of disputing that 
it taught that doctrine.” (Kssay VII. p. 176.) 

Eusebius reports the sentiments of St. Dionysius on this subject in 
the following manner, in the chapter which immediately follows the 
extracts given above: “. .. he writeth thus of the Revelation of St. 
John: ‘Divers of our predecessors have wholly refused and rejected 
this book, and by discussing the several chapters thereof, have found 
it obscure and void of reasons, and the title forged. They said it was 
not John’s, nay, it was no revelation which was so covered with so 
gross a veil of ignorance; and that there was none either of the 
apostles, or of the saints, or of them which belonged to the church the 
author of this book, but Cerinthus, the author of the Cerinthian heresy, 
intituling this as a figment under the name of John, for further credit 
or authority. The opinion of Cerinthus was this: that the kingdom 
of Christ should be here on earth; and look, what he himself, being 
very carnal, lusted after for the pampering of his paunch, the same he 
dreamed should come to pass, to wit, the satisfying of the belly and 
the things under the belly with meats, drinks, marriages, festival days, 

sacrifices and slaughters for oblations; whereby he imagined he should 

conceive greater joy and pleasure. But | truly durst not presume to 
reject this book, because that many of the brethren read it diligently, 
aud conceived a greater opinion thereof than the understanding of my 
capacity attained unto. Lsurmise there is a certain hid and wonderful 
expectation of things to come contained in the several chapters thereof. 
For where [ understand him not, I bethink myself the words contain 
« deeper sense or more profound understanding: neither do I sift or 
pronounce sentence of these after mine own understanding, but resting 
rather with faith, do think they are higher than may be understood of 
me: neither do I unadvisedly refute the things I perceived not, but 
rather marvel that I inyself have not manifestly seen them.” 

He proceeds to advance certain reasons which led him to conclude 
that the Apocalypse was not written by St. John the Apostle, but by 
some other person of the name of St. John. Yet, as Mr. Greswell 
has observed, he “still admits the Revelation to be the production of 
some holy and inspired person ; (dyiou rude Kat Oeorvevarov) : and it 
isa singular proof how completely the eyes of common sense may be 
blinded in the ardour of controversy, that, with that admission, he 
should not have seen the authority of the book to be as clear and 
incontrovertible as if it were the work of St. John. The authority of 
any part of Scripture depends upon its inspiration ; and if one part is 
as iiuch inspired as another, it is all of equal weight. ‘There can be 
no degrees of the same quality of inspiration. The Spirit of God may 
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speak by a variety of mouths, and write by a variety of pens; but if 
it is the Spirit which dictates what is said or indited, it is all of like 
authority. The Revelation then would possess the same claim to be 
acknowledged as a canonical book, whether as written by John the 
Apostle, or by John the Presbyter, or by any other John who could 
be mentioned, were he but an holy man and inspired. Yet, when 
Dionysius was not biased by prejudice nor writing to silence an "adver- 
sary, he could, to all appearance, reter the Apocalypse to the same 
author as the rest of the chureh; which he does when he applies to 
the Emperor Valerian the description of Antichrist, given in that 
book.”’ (Exposition of the Parables. Vol. i. p. 313.) 

What the opponents of the primitive aliheeitin doctrine, therefore, 
are accustomed to produce from St. Dionysius as a testimony against 
it, is clearly perceived, from an examination of his own words, t 
relate to a doctrine of a materially different character, being a com- 
plete misrepresentation or a gross corruption of it. And great as the 
name of St. Dionysius may be in other respects, it certainly seems 
more than questionable, whether one, who denied, or at least doubted, 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse, and professed himself unable to 
understand it, should be taken as a leading authority on a subject so 
intimately connected with that part of Holy Scripture. What weight 
would be allowed to an opposing testimony of such a character by 
orthodox divines, in reference to any primary doctrine of the Christian 
faith? and what reason can be alleged why, 1 in estimating the value 
of testimony, one rule should be followed in regard to one doctrine, 
and a different one in regard to another ? 

I remain, rey. sir, very respectfully yours, 
M. N. D. 


DATE OF ALEXANDER LEIGHTON’S DEATH. 


Sir,—As Mr. Lathbury has asked me a question in your last number, 
allow me to remind him that in the letter which he quotes | stated, 
not that I believed, but that “it is said” that Leighton died in 1644; 
using the phrase advisedly, because I was not aware on what ground 
Chalmers and other compilers have mentioned this date. Nor have 
I discovered any substantial authority either for or against it. Pro- 
bably the parish: registers of Lambeth could settle the question ; they 
are said to contain many entries of the deaths of royalist prisoners there, 

As to the authenticity of Leighton’s Epitome, of course | cannot 
question beforehand Mr, Lathbury’s reasons for doubting it. But the 
omissions of Watt and Lowndes seem scarcely of much weight on such 
a point: especially as the former of these industrious gentlemen con- 
founded Alexander Leighton with Robert. I would, however, refer Mr, 
Lathbury to the lengthy account of Leighton in Oldmixon’s History of 
England under the Stuarts, which he says he drew up from memoirs 
under his eye. It seems to me to afford strong collateral assistance 
to the internal evidence which the pamphlet itself exhibits of genuine- 
ness; for reasons, to explain which would take up more of your space 
than the controversy is worth. 

Your obedient servant, M. 
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THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ROCHESTER. 


Tue following document refers to the same subject as the letter 
which we have printed in another part of this number. 


«LETTER FROM GEORGE ESSEL, ESQ., CHAPTER CLERK OF ROCHESTER 


CATHEDRAL TO THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP 
ROCHESTER, 


OF 


** The Precinct, Rochester, 29th June, 1849. 

« My Lord,—By desire of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, I 
had the honour of addressing your Lordship through your seeretary, 
on the 10th of March last, on the subject of the appeal to your 
Lordship against them on the part of the head master of their cathe- 
dral school. 

« Your Lordship had forwarded to them a copy of that appeal, but 
without any intimation of the course you wished them to pursue ; and, 
perceiving that it embraced various subjects to which you could searcely 
desire them to advert, they merely expressed their belief ‘that the 
had administered the aftairs of their church in accordance with the 
practice of their predecessors and in conformity with their statutes,’ 
but, ¢ far from wishing to avoid any inquiry which their visitor might 
be pleased to institute,” they earnestly requested your Lordship to 
proceed to such an inquiry ‘in the formal manner by visitation and 
specific interrogatories.’ 

“On the 23rd of April, however, your Lordship intimated to the 
petitioner that the Court of Chancery was the proper tribunal before 
which he must lay his complaint against the dean and chapter. And 
from this they are, perhaps, entitled to infer that your Lordship did 
not apprehend them to have been guilty of amy violation of their 
statutable duties ; since an infringement of their statutes would have 
made them immediately amenable to your Lordship’s jurisdiction as 
their visitor. 

“ But, however this may be, since your Lordship has read the 
allegations brought against them in the appeal, and may probably 
have seen a very offensive repetition of those charges in a pamphlet 
recently published by the complainant, whilst the dean and chapter 
have had no opportunity of stating anything in their own behalf 
either in your Lordship’s court or before any other tribunal, they 
request permission to address your Lordship very briefly on the 
subject of the charges brought against them; so far at least as the 
allegations can be treated in a general way, and without the discussion 
of those legal questions which you have not considered to fall within 
your province as their visitor. 

«6 They are indeed the more anxious to have this permission, because 
your Lordship has been informed that they have thought themselves 
obliged to remove the complainant from his office as master of their 
school—not, of course, on account of the mere fact of his having 
advocated reforms in their system, or brought charges against them, 
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which need not have been an offence, and might even have been his 
duty, but—on account of the singularly offensive and opprobrious 
terms which he has permitted himself to employ against them, holding 
up to public scorn and contempt their characters and offices, and even 
their ministrations in the cathedral, in a manner, as they conceive, so 
completely at variance with his position and profession and statutable 
obligations, as to render him unfit to bea teacher of their school, and 
destroy all those hopes of his usefulness with which they had originally 
selected him for his important office. 

“The painful step, however, to which they have thus been driven, 
is SO obviously open to misconstruction, that they are naturally the 
more anxious to say a very few words with reference to the charges 
publicly and industriously circulated against them. 

“For from these it might even be supposed that the present mem- 
bers of the Chapter of Rochester had diminished the amount of their 
own official duties, whilst, for the most selfish and sordid purposes 
they had suppressed offices, or refused payments, which they were 
constrained by solemn obligations to make or appoint. Whereas in 
fact their present periods of residence are simply what were prescribed 
to their predecessors sixty years since by the same royal authority 
which gave their original statutes, and retained the power of altering 
them; and their payments are made, and the offices in their cathedral 
filled up, just as they were a century ago. 

“ Payments of course have not been made to Bedesmen not 
appointed to receive them, those appointments, however, not resting 
with the dean and chapter. Two subordinate officers, also, in the 
cathedral have ceased to be appointed since the period of the Refor- 
mation; one, apparently, because his duty merged in those of the 
minor canons, the other (the sub-deacon) evidently, because his office 
is not recognised by the Reformed Church of England. Whilst for two 
centuries or more, there have been, it is true, no appointments of 
some of the servants mentioned in the original cathedral establish- 
ment, (or rather the intended establishment,) because they had no 
duties to discharge—but all this under the sanction of several suc- 
cessive visitors, who had minutely inquired into the circumstances. 
The sum, accordingly, of the offence, if it be an offence, of the exist- 
ing chapter, is, that they have not revived appointments which had 
been, under such sanction, for two hundred years, or even three 
hundred years, discontinued. 

“Recently indeed, they have somewhat inereased the number of 
their choristers ; and if, on the other hand, they have diminished that 
of the minor canons, they have done so in the spirit of an Act of 
Parliament, and not to the full extent which that Act permits or per- 
haps suggests. 

“It may be noted, indeed, on this subject by the way, that whereas 
the pamphlet intimates that the minor canons appointed since 1840 
receive a minimum stipend of 1502. per annum under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the Chapter of Rochester had before the passing of that Act 
recognised the impropriety of remunerating in part the services of 
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minor canons, by making them incumbents of livings, and had, accord- 
ingly, in 1836, appointed a minor canon with an increased stipend, 
but without any parochial charge, or prospect of preferment, so long 
as he retained his office in the cathedral. 

“ But to advert to the more specific allegations against the dean 
and chapter—that they divide, namely, amongst themselves the surplus 
income of the cathedral; that they have not increased the original 
money payments to their four exhibitioners at Oxford and Cambridge 
with reference to the increased value of money; and that they do not 
actually provide a maintenance for the twenty boys on the foundation 
of their granimar school. 

“ As to the division of the surplus income of their estates, this tuey 
presume to be one of the questions which your Lordship, as their 
visitor, has been advised to remit to another tribunal. They would 
merely express their opinion therefore, (without entering into the 
grounds of it)—which opinion, however, they believe they could main- 
tain before any competent tribunal—that the existing practice is not 
only ancient, but legal. 

* So likewise with respect to the continuance of the original stipends 
to their exhibitioners, this practice they apprehend to be both statu- 
table and legal. Whether they would do well, or not, to increase the 
exhibitions with reference to the altered value of money, is another 
question, into which it is not necessary to enter at present, when the 
allegation turns upon the legal and statutable obligation. It is obvious 
that money-charges upon property cannot in practice be continually 
increased or diminished in exact accordance with the continual fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. And it is well known that the pro- 
prietors of numberless estates, from the crown downwards, charged 
with ancient money-payments for academical or charitable purposes, 
recognise no such obligation. 

“I'he dean and chapter of Rochester, meanwhile, have never, as 
has been stated, refused to make this or any change which has been 
suggested to them. ‘They have only refused to confer or correspond 
upon such subjects with a complainant who advocated changes upon 
principles which they could not admit, or in a tone which they con- 
sidered unbecoming; whilst under actual or threatened appeals to 
your lordship, or to courts of law, they were scarcely in a condition 
to entertain such questions at all. 

‘Similar remarks will apply to the third allegation respecting the 
actual maintenance of the boys on the foundation of their school. At 
one period, indeed, a portion of the old money-payments was paid not, 
directly to the boys, but for them to the masters. This practice was 
corrected in 1842 by the present chapter. But whether they should, 
or should not, increase those payments, or whether they should intro- 
duce the further change (for it would be altogether a change of pro- 
ceeding, not in any way contemplated in their statutes) of providing 
the boys with a maintenance in kind, instead of the payments in 
money which alone the statutes recognise; these, no doubt, are ques- 
tions worthy of consideration, and which they have never refused to 
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consider. They have only demurred to the legal and statutable 
obligation, under which they were stated to lie by what they deemed 
incompetent authority. 

“They would, however, observe, that what the statutes really con- 
template in this matter as desirable, is what can no longer be restored 
or enforced. ‘The statutes contemplate as a thing to be desired—for 
they do not prescribe it absolutely, but only if it might be convent- 
ently etfected—not a common table merely for the grammar boys, but 
a common hall for all the members of the cathedral institution, except 
the dean and canons who alone were supposed to have separate houses, 
and separate establishments. They contemplate a collegiate, or even 
a monastic system, incompatible with the modern condition of society. 
No statutes, probably, which enter into minute details, will admit of 
a literal application in every particular after the lapse of centuries. 
And in this instance in the silent progress of three hundred years the 
social position of the minor canons and of the masters of the cathedral 
school, has been so altered and improved, that they would scarcely 
condescend, it may be presumed, to the statutable arrangements of the 
intended common hall. And to attempt to restore those : arrangements 
would be only to impair at once their comfort and their usefulness 
and respectability, as for the most part married men and masters of 
families. 

“ Corresponding observations would apply to the ideas of alins- 
giving, and charitable or other contributions, which have been 
adverted to invidiously in the course of these attacks upon the dean 
and chapter, but which have been beneficially enlarged since their 
statutes were drawn up, and extended from mere local objects, and 
the repairs of roads and bridges in the vicinity, to wider and higher 
purposes. Contributions, for example, towards the establishment of 
schools, or in aid of the endowment of new district churches, or the 
augmentation of the endowments of their poorer parishes, are at pre- 
sent among the annual demands upon the income of the dean anid 
chapter, not contemplated in their statutes, but more pressing and 
important than some of those which the statutes specify, and which 
are now among the topics of complaint. 

«The annual expenditure of the dean and chapter for the purposes 
above-mentioned, together with retiring pensions to officers in the 
cathedral, (another item of evident importance, not contemplated in 
the statutes,) exceeds 5002, They speak, of course, solely of such 
payments or contributions as they make in their corporate capacity. 
And it should not be forgotten under this head, that for the support 
of the poor, or the maintenance of roads and bridges, purposes which 
were properly and considerately specified in their statutes prior to the 
establishment by law of county and parochial rates, for these purposes 
the lands and houses of the dean and chapter are everywhere assessed 
in the first instance in due proportion to their value. 

“ But have the dean and chapter been indeed inattentive to the real 
interests of their school -—It has been invidiously alleged against them 
that some few years ago the number of their foundation scholars 
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gradually diminished until at length there was no school at all. It is 
true there was no school at all, yet not from their default, but from 
the superior popularity of schools in the vicinity. So far, however, 
were the dean and chapter from seeking their own ease or advantage 
from these circumstances, that they took active measures to revive 
their school. They provided the then head master, (whom they had 
before presented to a valuable benefice) with a small retiring pension 
and a house, endeavoured to select the best qualified master and 
under-master from among the candidates for those offices, raising 
their salaries in a ratio exceeding that of the supposed increase in the 
value of money, and they expended upon a new and commodious 
school-room and premises nearly 8002. A good grammar school at 
Rochester might even support itself; but altogether the dean and 
chapter at present devote to the support and advantage of their school 
above 4002. a-year. 

“It has certainly been with some surprise, therefore, as well as pain, 
that they have found this particular subject selected as a ground of 
charge against them ; and especially by the individual who was chiefly 
benefited by what they had even imagined to be some evidence of 
zeal for the welfare and credit of the school. 

* Perhaps also they might have expected, not unreasonably, that 
the sums which they have of late expended upon the fabric of the 
cathedral, and other improvements, (amounting to more than 28,0007. 
within the last twenty-eight years during the incumbency of the pre- 
sent dean,) might have shielded them against the imputation of a 
sordid and insatiable avarice, even from those who had no accurate 
knowledge of their income or expenditure.* But they forbear to 
enter into any further details. They cannot plead their cause before 
the public at large; but from your lordship, or any other competent 
authority, they desire to conceal nothing. ‘They are now, indeed, in 
communication upon all these subjects with the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. Not that they claim any credit, or conceive that they 
deserve any, for anything that they have done or expended: they have 
ouly desired that your lordship as their visitor, and necessarily 
acquainted with the charges brought against them, to which they have 
hitherto had no opportunity of replying, might be informed of some 
of the facts which might be stated in their defence. And they have 
instructed me accordingly to address this communication to your lord- 
ship most respectfully in their names and on their behalf. 

“1 have the honor to be, 
“ My Lord, 
‘Your Lordship’s most faithful and obedient servant, 
* GEORGE EssELL, Chapter Clerk. 


“ The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Rochester.” 


* The Dean and Chapter have also raised the income of the poorer livings in 
their patronage to a minimum of 200/. a-year. 


VoL, XNAXVI.— September, 1819. 2 A 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from p. 163.) 


Anno Domini 1576 


This is the accompte of Ellis Marchaunt Joyner and Ellis Chylderlay 
turner, Churchwardens of the parisshe churche of St Andrewe 
Hubbard in litle Mastcheape in the Cytye of London from the feast 
of our Lord God 1576 ynto the feast of our Lord God 1578 and in 
the raygne of the quenes maiestye the 2jth 


Receyptes 
{mprimis receaved the 17th of January in ano 1576 of the 
Item, Receaved of henrye w ells for ij yeares rent ending 
at mychalmes last xiij® iy" 
Item, Receaved of Jhon Lewes furrior for ij yeares rent 


[tem, Reeeaved of Christofer Jhonson for ij yeares rent 
at mychaelmas last 1578. 
Item, Receaved of the Goodwyfe fann for ij yeares rent 


ending at Christmes 1578.  vilj® 
Item, Receaved of the straunger that mr. horner serv ed the 
constableshipp for ij years » 


Item, Receaved for the knell of mr haddon his servaunt 


Item, for the clothe 
Item, Receaved for the pitt & knell of peter Decoster his 

Item, for the clothe xij" 

in anno domini 1578 
Receyptes 

Receved ffor the pitt & knell of the goodman Kendall. xs 


Receved for the Kneyll of yong wilsons wyte 
receved for the pit & knell of Edward saunders wyte the 

Item, receved for the pytt & knell of mrs Adryanson the 

xx of Julye ; ‘ 
Item, receaved for the pitt & knell of mrs Arte the ixth of 

Item, receved for the pit & knell of mrs ‘Smy tson . ¥ 
Item, receved for the knell of Elin Chatfild. ; 
Item, receved of mrs Homes for ij yeares by the gytt of 


Item, receved of ir ffynche for a ‘legacye gyvon by mr 
‘Tomson for ij) yeares ending at Christinas last xis 
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Paymentes payd by vs Ellismerchaunt and Ellis Childerlaye Church- 
wardens of the parisshe churche of St Andrew Hubbard in litle 
eastcheape in London from the feast of our Lord God 1576 ynto 


the feast of our Lord 1578 as ffoloweth. viz. 


Paymentes 


Imprimis payd vnto Robert Carter our clerke for ij yeares 
wages, 

Item, “paid vnto his wyfe for hir w ages 

Item, paid vnto the Skavenger for ij yeares 

Item, paid for charges of the accompt Daye . 

Item, paid ynto the sumner for warning of vs ynto the 
Visitation 

Item, paid for our Dinner the xxijth of Januar “when 
wee weare at the visitation ‘ 

Item, paid for Delivering of the articles v ails mr ieckw ell 
the xvjth of februarij 

for mending of the clocke 

Item, paid vnto the sumner for bringing i in of a bill the v V 
ofaprill . . 

Item, paid for mr Horner the elder when he was in the 

Item, paid vnto mr the elder 

Item, paid ffor a byble & a service booke the xij of Janu- 

Item, paid ffor artycles ‘ 

Item, paid vnto the glasyer for mending of windows 


xxj!i ixd 
Paymentes 


Imprimis paid vnto the goodman Rudd for mending the 
leades over the vestrye ; 

Item, vnto the Carpenter for his worke . 

Item for Coles. 

Item for ringging of the knell ‘of mr  hadd: ons man 

Item, paid vnto mr wheler for one yeares rent ° 

payd for the paving of Kendalls grave & a dutche may des 

Item, paid for ringing of Kendals knell . ‘ ; ‘ 

Item, gyvon vnto a precher the iij of november . 

Item, paid the xj of november for mending of the whele 


of the greate bell & for nayles . 
Item, fora bell rope. 
Item, paid vnto mr Clipps for ix pound of souder at vij‘ 
the '' the ix of november . ‘ 
Item, forfyer 
Item, paid for ringing for the quene ‘the 16 of november & 
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Item, paid for prayers for the quene 
Item, paid the xvij of December for the articles of the 


Item, for fyer atthe hall 


Item, paid vnto mr horner thelder the 30th of December 
Item, paid to the clerke the 4th of Januarie for brede & 


iij!i iijs 84 
Item, paid vnto ffauncer for mending of the clocke 


paid for caring iij of the bisshops articles & for craving of 


a longer Daye . . 
Item, paid vnto the sumner for warning vs vnto St mag- 
nus to the archedeacons visitation wail for the articles 


Item, for our Dinner at that tyme 
Item, for ringing yong wilsons wifes knell. ; 
Item, paid for caring in of the articles. 
Item, paid for the goodwife saunders knell. : 
Item, paid for paving of hir grave 
Item, paid for mrs Awdrian her knell ° 
Item, paid for paving of her grave . 
Item, for mrs Arte knell A : . 

Item, for paving of the grave 


Item, paid for making the newe deske & ‘Triming of the 
partition with leges. 


Item, for ij barrs of Iron 
Item, for nayles & breade & Drinke for the workemen 
Item, for the Litle Deske ‘ 


Item, to ffanncer for mending of the clocke the xv iijth of 


Item, gyvon vnto mrs homes out of ‘the churche rentes the 
24 of september 


paid for a keye to the churche doore & mending of the 


xvjs xd 
Item, paid for mrs Smytheson knell 
Item, for paving of the grave 
Item, paid vnto a precher the 2 of november ° 


Item, paid to the ringers & for bread and Drinke the xv ij 
of november. 


Item, for prayers for the quene 
Item, for ringing of Eliu chatfildes knell. 
Item, for oyle for the clock . 
Item, paid vnto the clerke for bread & wyne . , 
Item, for brome . 


Item, to the Sckavenger for caring ‘owt of Rubbishe from 
the churchwall 
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Delivered vpp vnto the new churche wardens by Ellis merchaunt & 
Ellis Childerlay the xvth of Januarye 1578 vnto Awdrian Adrian- 
son & Georg ffrysinfild churchewardens In the presens of Awdytors 
the full sum of xxv!' xiiij’ vij? and the sayd money to bee put into 
a sure and strong cheyst with iiij Lockes and iiij keyes to bee in 
the kepinge of the Churchewardens and hee whom is or shalbe of 
the comon concell and the parson of the churche or his Debytye 
vnto the wich wee have set to our handes the day & yeares above 
wrytten 

by me James Taylor parson 
Robert + mason 


barn. + bestow Andrew + banberes mark 
by me Robert whyte By me willim Acheley 
by me John Johnsoun by me Jerram burtan 


by me John stevenes 


in anno 10577. 
memorandum that willyam Redmar & Jhon Stevens col- 
lectors for the poore of the parishe of St Andrewe in 
eastcheape hath gathered vnto the vse of the poore for 


13 monethes the sum ‘ xix® 
whereof is paid vnto the hospitall . 
and to certayne poore of the parissh ‘ 


in anno 1578 


Memorandum that mychaell Lyon & bernabye Bestowe col- 
lectors for the poore of the same parishe for 18 monethes 


gathered vnto the use of the poore the sum of. x}! xviijS j4 
And ynto the poore of the parrishe xs 


MR. OAKELEY ON THE OFFERTORY. 


Tue following letter will not be read without interest. What- 
ever explanations the writer may offer, the facts seem plain 
enough, that among his new friends he has found less of active 
benevolence and more of sectarian feeling than in the church 
which he has forsaken. ‘The letter fully confirms the statements 
made by Father ‘Thomas in the letter we published in the Maga- 
zine for August. 


“THE OFFERTORY. 


“(We copy the following Letter from the ‘ Rambler’ for the current month.) 
* To the Editor of the Rambler. 


“ My dear Sir—I broke off my last letter to you before I had the 
opportunity of expressing the full amount of my agreement with the 
views put forth in your paper on the Offertory. 

“ The experience I had in the Established Church, fully bears out 
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your opinion, that the great requisites towards a successful Offertory 
are, 1, popular church services ; 2, consistent religious teaching ; 3, the 
spirit of mutual confidence between minister and people. 

“| spoke of Margaret Chapel because I was personally connected 
with it; but there were churches in Oxford in which similar results 
with those I mentioned were effected on an equal seale, and under 
circumstances still less favourable. At St. Mary’s, during Mr. New- 
man’s ministry, as much as 30/. or 40/, was often collected at the 
early Communion Service on the Sundays. These sums were com- 
monly given, not to local objects, but to purposes of general charity, 
such as the great religious societies, &c. ‘The same success followed 
upon the Offertory of St. Peter’s, Oxford, under Mr. Hamilton, now 
a canon of Salisbury. 

“It would, I think, be quite untrue to say, that the congregations 
in which the offertory proved so successful were materially, or at all, 
richer than some of our own, The regular attendants at Margaret 
Chapel (the most favourably circumstanced in this respect of the 
three) comprehended very few of the aristocracy, and none of the 
rich mercantile class. It consisted for the most part, of gentry occu- 
pying not the most fashionable quarter of the metropolis, of lawyers 
not high in their profession, and of tradespeople. The chapel was 
seldom quite full, and when full did not contain more than 250 per- 
sons. At St. Mary’s, Oxford, the early communicants were chiefly 
resident members of the University, with limited incomes, and a few 
of the middle class. At St. Peter's the congregation would be more 
numerous and wealthier than at St. Mary’s. Now, compare these 
congregations with those of some of our London chapels, and the pre- 
ponderance both in numbers and wealth will be found, I think, on the 
Catholic side. I deny altogether that we can plead poverty in our 
excuse. 

* Nor, again, do I think that the Offertories in the Church of Eng- 
land derived any great impetus from party feeling. No one who 
knows the circumstances can truly say that Margaret Chapel was 
helped on by its connexion with the Oxford opinions ; for, in fact, the 
Oxford men were rather shy of it than otherwise. They felt it at 
once too extreme and too liberal in the religious views it generally 
represented, and the congregation was quite a miscellaneous one. And 
it is my own belief, that neither St. Mary’s nor St. Peter's, Oxford, 
were benefited by anything of a sectarian spirit. Indeed, it is only 
within the last four years that what is called « Puseyism ’ has assumed 
a decidedly party character. Mr. Newman's secession was the point 
where it ceased to be a ‘ school,’ and became a sect. 

“But granting that the liberality of the Anglicans was aided by 
party motives, is it indeed come to this, that the spirit of rivalry shall 
be able to produce results to which the spirit of Catholic charity is 
unequal. 

*« Now, then, what did help our Offertories in times past ? 

“tet, Consistent teaching on the nature and duty of almsgiving. 
Let any one read some of Mr. Newman’s sermons, e. g., that on St. 
Matthew's Day, and they will see how our people used, instead of 
being worked up by occasional appeals, to be indoctrinated in right 
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principles. They were habitually taught the terrors of wealth, and 
the power of self-denying liberality ; and as they knew what was said 
was meant to be acted on, they soon learned that giving, in the Gospel 
sense, means ‘ giving up.’ Hence it was no uncommon thing in those 
congregations for persons to forego innocent luxuries or amusements 
in order that they might have the more to give in church. Among 
ourselves, this particular view of Christian liberality is confined almost 
entirely to the Irish poor. 

“2ndly. The kind of relationship subsisting between minister and 
people was such as utterly to preclude the thought of any personal, 
local, or party object in the transaction. We Catholics have been 
forced by circumstances upon a narrow and sectarian policy, to which 
the principles of the Oxford school were singularly opposed. No 
people, who had so little of the form of the church, could have more 
of its spirit than the disciples of that school. They were like enthu- 
siasts in an atrophy; their souls were large in proportion as their 
body was emaciated. And when that body quite died away, or rather 
when we became aware that it had been dead some time, the soul of 
Catholic aspiration with which we were overflowing found its natural 
home in another and a glorious receptacle. Now, if the truth must 
be spoken, it was precisely that absence of a Catholic exterior in the 
community claiming our allegiance which kept some of us where we 
were so much longer than was abstractedly desirable. Little_as we 
knew, we knew at least that our ways of charity were Catholic, and 
those of Catholies sectarian. And we have happily lived to the time 
when Catholics who have the advantage of us in never having been 
otherwise, are even anticipating us in the acknowledgment of this 
truth. It has been with the greatest satisfaction and thankfulness, 
that I have lately read very remarkable testimony of this kind from 
priests of long standing, high position, and great experience, whose 
known and_ proverbial kindliness of nature is the best guarantee for 
the strength of the cause which can elicit even from hearts so benevo- 
lent, and tongues so gentle, the word of remonstrance or of protest. 

«What I mean by the absence of a sectarian spirit in the Oxford 
men was this: no one who knew them could ever think, or at least 
think twice, that they wanted the money which they recommended 
others to give, for any other purpose than the glory of God and _ the 
cood cf the givers. That this is the spirit of their present leaders I 
am not quite so sure: and I could not speak in the same honourable 
terms of the ‘ monster offertory’ at Margaret Chapel, which has 
drawn forth the eulogiums of kind, funny ¢ Father Thomas.’ I hope 
lam not uncharitable, but I really do suspect that a part of their 
object now is to cut us out; an easy triumph, surely, if the offertory 
were the only battle-field! Formerly, however, as far as the great 
body were concerned, I think we should have been as happy as Catho- 
lies themselves, and perhaps happier than some, to hear of a liberal 
spirit of almsgiving in their body. At any rate, the great secret of 
our success was, I am quite certain, the spirit of faith and charity in 
which all was conceived and done. There was no feeling of rivalry 
(still less of antagonism) between church and chureh or chapel and 
chapel; different congregations, as in apostolic times, interchanged 
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their several collections if necessary. If Margaret Chapel was at a 
low ebb, up came the ‘sacrament money’ of the last Sunday at St. 
Mary’s ; and if St. Mary’s had ever experienced a deficit, the same 
generosity would have been forthcoming in its behalf. It is quite 
surprising how the knowledge of this entire disinterestedness ¢ unloosed 
the purse-strings’ of the several congregations ; they knew that their 
ministers kept no more for themselves than was necessary for their 
subsistence ; and that no one cared who or what was up or down, pro- 
vided they could secure the ascendancy of the principles which secure 
God’s honour on earth, and lead men to heaven. 

‘“‘ Neither, thirdly, were the Oxford men insensible to the value of 
what you call ‘popular services’ as an accessory to the offertory. 
That the principles on which almsgiving was ineulcated were really 
independent of any such adjuncts as music or ceremonial, is plain 
from the fact, that in Oxford itself the offertories throve without such 
external aid. But in London, where the eye is attracted in so many 
directions which do not help the soul forwards, it was felt desirable to 
make the experiment of taxing the reformed religion to the full 
extent of its resources, (and, as some thought, rather beyond them, ) 
in order to engage the senses, as far as might be allowed, on the side 
of devotion—the great object being not to ‘ape Nome,’ but to illus- 
trate with existing materials the great and precious principle of the 
‘beauty’ of holiness, Everything accordingly was done which could 
be done to make religion attractive—not, however, to the sensual and 
worldly, but to the devout. Accordingly the opportunity was given 
for joining in popular psalmody, as well as for witnessing, in the 
decorations of the ‘altar,’ the most legitimate application of whatever 
we could command of the beautiful and the rare. 

“Tt seems like a mockery to speak of such attempts in the same 
breath with the appliances which are zow at our disposal ; the litanies, 
the hymns, the special devotions, the lights radiating around the 
blessed sacrament, where, except in the church, they seem but to make 
darkness visible and emptiness. apparent. All these things certainly 
tend to make good people love the church, and to open their hearts 
towards her, and to give them a zeal in ministering to her efficacy 
and setting forth her charms. 

“ Yet no greater blunder could possibly be committed (even look- 
ing so low as our pecuniary interests) than to set about making our 
church services ‘attractive’ to strollers and sight-seers, to Protestants 
and worldly Catholics. As well might we priests affect to be men ef 
fashion, as turn our churches into theatres. We have no chance of 
coping with the world in the world’s own line. Of this we may be 
quite sure ; opera-singing and stage-effect are no more our forte than 
would be dandyism or epicurism. If Protestants prefer our churches 
to the opera, it will be only because they are cheaper—a ‘ shilling 
opera,’ as used to be said. But are such persons likely to improve our 
offertories 2 On the other hand, I speak advisedly when I say, that 
any expedients for making our services interesting, other than those 
which are purely ceclesiastical, will be apt to retard indefinitely the 
conversion of those who would bring into the church the noblest 
spirit of munificence, as well as to damp the zeal of others (Catholics 
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already) who want neither the will nor the power to aid us. It is not 
the accident of locality or administration about which they care, nor 
styles of musie or architecture which determine their preferences. 
Thither their sympathies are drawn, and there will their charitable aid 
be most powerfully felt, wherever the signs are most apparent of 
tenderness towards the miserable, and sympathy with the good. Seeu- 
lars or Regulars, Jesuits, Redemptorists, Oratorians, or simple mis- 
sionaries ; in church or chapel or room, Gothic or Grecian or non- 
deseript, they will love and befriend them all, so that they love and 
befriend the helpless. It is not because they are rich and great 
themselves that they look for place and consideration in the ¢ church 
of the poor ; they have enough and too much of these burdens else- 
Where; and when they come into God’s house, they desire only to 
remember that they are sinners before Him, and must one day stand 
before his judgment-seat. ‘There want not such high and noble souls 
even in our own degenerate aristocracy ; and should any of us sueceed 
in disgusting such by our servility, and alienating our noble-hearted 
poor by our indifference, small indeed would be the residue of friends, 
and sorry friends after all would they be, whom we should have to 
condole with us over the fruits of our deplorable shortsightedness, 
“fam, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
“ PREDERICK OAKELEY. 


“St. George's, Translation of St. Thomas, 1849.” 
— Tablet, August 4. 


With regard to the efforts that are made to render the services 
in Roman-catholic places of worship attractive to Protestants, the 
“musical gentlemen” do not appear disposed to give up those 
crotchets by which ‘kind, funny Father Thomas,” has been so 
long tormented. The following extract is from a letter of his, 
which appeared in the same number of the 7ablet from which we 
have reprinted Mr. Oakeley’s. 

“The opening of St. George’s and the opening of the Church of 
the Immaculate Coneeption—two events in our times—and_ the 
settling down of the Oratorians in the Strand, another event. The 
seed is east into the ground, the rest remains with God—that is all. 
What may result from these three establishments is hidden: we may 
hope. humbly hope, many things; but let us expect little, and, least of 
all, from ourselves. There is a deal of vanity amongst us and confi- 
dence in self, and somewhat in the arm of flesh. Tet us sit down in 
low places, and take our place among the lowest, and be contented to 
work amidst dirt and clay, before building castles in the air; and do 
all this without saying anything about it, and without any one know- 
ing it, but God and His angels and the silent poor. The growth of 
religion in this land will be slow, and in London not at all in propor- 
tion to its millions, until the feet of men are less frequent in the City 
and the Strand, through a falling away of her commerce, pride, and 
luxury. One may not look to conversions in high places, for there 
will not be such conversions ; or if there be, the number will be as 
nothing. The work to be done, if done at all, must be amongst the 
poor—the poorest of the poor—and the grade just above these ; and 
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this amongst our own. In the meanwhile, some few from without 
will join us; and, as at the commencement, so shall it be now—such 
shall be added as are to be saved. As to our important selves, we 
shall pass away ; but our task, with God’s grace, shall have been com- 
pleted, and the work will pass into other hands to be continued. 

“The Chureh of the Immaculate Conception is very beautiful— 
everything went off very well at the opening; but the music will not 
do at all—the material is raw, and of an inferior quality ; it was neither 
bad, good, nor indiflerent—it won’t do at any price—take it away alto- 
gether. The music at the opening of the oratory was bad; there was 
positive badness in the whole matter—bad from first to last; so that 
it was consistent, and one could say what it was; but the musie of 
the other morning was a nondescript: it was not modern ; not ancient ; 
not church music; not—i don’t know what it was—the music of 
modern saints’ sang [ sc | by themselves—a new style, and a new way 
of executing it.’ — Tablet, August 4. 


It is not very wonderful that such performances should not 

prove very attractive to those who are looking out for “shilling 

operas ;” ‘still less surp prising that ‘the music of modern saints 


sany by themselves” after this fashion should not be found to 
improve the offertories. 


WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


THE extraordinary state of division at present existing in the 
Wesleyan body is likely to lead to such serious results, “that we 
hope to be able to lay before our readers next month a more 
detailed view of their position than we can conveniently do now. 
We must content ourselves for this month with an extract or two 
from a pamphlet which appears to emanate from those who are 


opposed to the dominant party in the Conference. The pamphlet 
is entitled— 


“ Strictures on Papers on Wesleyan Matters, and the Fly-Sheets 
Vindicated ; with additional remarks on the eases of the Revs. Daniel 
Walton and Samuel Dunn. Copied from the Standard of Freedom, 
June 2, 1819; with an Appendix, consisting of extracts taken from 
the ‘Fly-Sheets’ and the Wesley Banner’—*O my soul, come not 
thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united: for in their anger they slew a man, and in their nad will they 
digged down a wall. ‘Bath: A. Waddy, 22, New Bond-strcet. 
London : Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. Price Fourpence.” 


Vhis pamphlet is, as we have stated, opposed to the ruling 
party in the Conference; but still the extract we shall transeribe 


will make it evident that the writer is not insensible to the faults 
of his own friends. 


“The time was when the Wesleyan Connexion, like the Happy 
Valley, was shut in from observation ob extra, and shut out from 


The Methodists did not know what was pass- 


observation ab intra. 
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ing in the world around, and the world around were as ignorant of 
what was passing within the high-walled scclusion in their midst. But, 
just about the time when China was opened, the members of the 
Wesleyan Connexion began to condescend to hold timid communica- 
tion with the outside barbarians, who, in their turn, obtained ocea- 
sional glimpses into this celestial empire. Whether mutual esteem 
will keep pace with reciprocal intercourse we will not venture to pre- 
dict: but we believe that those without have already discovered the 
Happy Valley to be no happier than other parts of the world; and 
those within, that peace and serenity are not coniined to their sacred 
enclosure. 

« As mere matter of curiosity, we should not think of spying into 
the interior of the Wesleyan Connexion. It is because we think that 
hody of Christians of great importance in itself, and of yet greater 
importance in its bearings upon the interests of the general commu- 
nity, that we entertain the intention of spending alittle time and space 
in the investigation of its present condition. The Connexion is large 
and powerful, widely extended and well organized. It numbers its 
members and attendants by millions, its chapels and its ministers by 
thousands, its property by seven figures, and its annual income by 
six; it divides England into parishes, and sends its missionaries into 
every British colony and every quarter of the globe; and all these 
means of influence are placed under such vigorous control, that they 
ean be brought to bear with immediate effect upon the springs’ of 
legislation and the wheels of government, so as to urge or retard 
according to the volitions of a sleepless central power. The people 
of England have the greatest possible interest in watching the pro- 
ceedings of this great body; and the more especially as its influence 
has hitherto been almost always exerted on that side of public ques- 
tions best adapted to countenance and conserve the despotic and anti- 
popular nature of its own polity. ‘ Political Dissenters’ (we are told 
in § Papers on Wesleyan Mlatters’) are ‘ chagrined because they cannot 
obtain Methodist help, which they are shrewdly conscious would be 
effectual. And this is but one of a thousand arrogant boasts that might 
easily be adduced, in which it is insolently intimated to the Established 
Church on the one hand, and to the Dissenters on the other, that the 
Wesleyan Conference holds the balance of power, and is, whenever it 
may choose to act, the inevitable arbiter of the fate of both. We may, 
therefore, be excused, if we survey with attention any symptoms of 
internal dissension in this equivocal Polyphemus, which, if it have a hun- 
Jred voices, has but one eye, and await with anxiety, allayed by hope, 
the issue; for, as South says, in a passage which, strange ly cnough, 
appears to have been adopte «las a sort of motto to these ¢ Papers,’— 
‘Societies ... have been ruined from within, which no foree from 
abroad could shake. A bullet from an enemy often goes beside a man, 
and so spares him; but an imposthume in his head, or an apoplexy, 
strikes him dead.’ 

‘‘The appearance of such a quotation in a publication specially 
designed to put an end to internal dissensions speaks volumes as to 
the serious nature of those dissensions. It is not, indeed, the first 


time that quarrels have arisen in the Methodist body, for such quarrels 
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have been frequent; but the constitution has on the worst of those 
oceasions, by its inherent vigour, thrown off the peceant humours, and 
appeared to have gained, instead of lost, by occasional depletion. But, 
as South says, the disease is this time 7 ¢he head, and the result may 
be serious. Most of the other attacks were directed on less vital 
parts ; were, in plain phrase, local disputes, which, if not subdued by 
topical applications, grew into nothing more formidable than a quarrel 
between some of the ministers and some of the people—a circuit 
fracas, or a district disturbance, to which a slight surgical operation 
ordered (or, perhaps, only threatened) by the Conference speedily put 
an end. On one occasion, indeed, the seat of the disorder was in the 
head. We allude to the dissensions which grew up in the Conference 
itself after the death of Mr. Wesley. But, besides that this proved 
no more than a mere ‘imposthume,’ which worked itself out upon 
the sealp, and was happily got rid of by the simple expulsion of Alex- 
ander Kilham, the head was then in a very different state from what 
itis now. ‘The Connexion has since acquired a full habit of body, 
followed as usual by so decided a tendency of blood to the head, that 
a stroke of ‘apoplexy’ is not by any means an improbable sequel to an 
unusual degree of excitement in that region. 

“To drop all metaphor: a violent and seemingly irreconcilable 
division exists among the Wesleyan ministers. Lor many years, there 
have been a governing and an opposition party in the Conference ; 
and sometimes the respective leaders have not spared cach other. 
But, with few exceptions, a parliamentary propriety has been observed, 
and no appearance of unfriendliness has been remarked during the 
conferential recesses. Now, however, the breach is open, wide, and 
manifest; and the war is carried on even more fiercely in the intervals 
of conference than while it is in session. ‘The ¢ Fly-Sheets’ are occa- 
sional papers, purporting to have been prepared some four years ago, 
under the direction of a large committee of ministers residing in the 
most distant parts of Great Britain. They were not only not issued 
for sale, but were not even circulated among the laity—only among 
the ministers, to whom they were sent by post. These papers were 
wholly anonymous, not bearing even a printer’s or a publisher’s name, 
yet bearing internal evidence of the most extensive and minute 
knowledge of the Connexion and the Conference. Their object was 
to arraign the administration of the connexional affairs, and to impugn 
the conduct, if not the character and motives, of the ruling party. 
‘The personal disclosures which they contained provoked strong resent- 
ment; and, instead of allegations being disproved and arguments 
confuted, the ‘Fly-Sheets’ were denounced as calumnious; and an 
inquisition was set on foot, but in vain, to discover the anonymous 
authors. By these measures, the assailants felt themselves justified 
in an appeal to the Connexion at large ; and hence ¢ The Vly-Sheets 
Vindicated,’ which is a closely-printed volume of nearly two hundred 
pages. Meanwhile, the mere circulation of the ¢ fly-Sheets’ among 
the ministers had been attended with so much agitation, that the 
parties assailed, or their ministerial adherents, deemed it absolutely 
necessary to adopt defensive measures. ‘The ‘Papers on Wes- 
leyan Matters,’ published monthly, (the first bearing date Jan. 
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1849,) are their avowed productions, sold) by the Confereuce book- 
steward, although they avoid giving their names as carefully as the 
authors of the ¢ Fly-Sheets.’ There is, therefore, the prospect of a 
fierce and mortal war, which, unless the Methodist people timely 
interpose, must prove destructive to the harmony, and consequently 
to the usefulness, of their ministers. 

“We feel bound to state, iv limine, that we cannot approve of the 
spirit manifested by either party towards the other. Considering 
that this is a dispute between Christian ministers of one and the same 
body, we think the coarse language, base insinuations, and severe 
accusations, in which they mutually indulge, extremely reprehensible ; 
nay, absolutely disgraceful. A row at Billingsgate, or a debate in the 
Missouri Legislature, could hardly be more fruitful in scandalous 
vituperation. In this style of rhetoric, however, we must award the 
concealed writers of the ‘ Papers’ the merited palm. The severity of 
the authors of the ¢lly-Sheets’ and their vindicators lies mainly in 
the facts which they allege ; and what we chiefly blame them for is, 
importing into the consideration of great public questions facts or 
statements which have no connexion with the point in hand, or the 
private nature of which ought to have been respected, or the men- 
tion of which is adapted “only to stir up personal animosity. By 
these bad tactics they have damaged their cause, and given a handle 
to their opponents, who have not failed to divert attention from the 
real questions in debate to these subordinate and extraneous matters. 

“ These * Papers’ are copious in abuse and scanty in argument. It 
is simply amusing to find writers themselves anonymous, censuring 
others for writing avonymously, particularly when they take the 
liberty of guessing at the faces which they complain of as masked. 
But it is truly afflicting to know that the Wesleyan Connexion is ruled 
by a party who do not “hesitate publiely to accuse, it may be some two 
hundred of their brother ministers, as ‘ wicked traitors,’ not merely 
deticient in ‘ integrity,’ but actuated with * fiend-like avidity,’ ¢ disbe- 
lieving their own statements,’ and deriving their motives * wholly from 
beneath.’ And these are by no means the vilest epithets employed 
by the authors of the ‘ Papers’ against their reverend brethren. 
é They have engaged,’ it seems, ‘in one of the vilest conspiracies,—-a 

conspiracy ticles aiiel every pure and honourable mind must shrink 
with instinctive horror.’ Nay, ‘ the cause which they have undertaken 
is the cause of sin” They have entered upon a ‘ despicable and guilty 

‘areer, and their conduct is mean and diabolical? And to crown all, 
‘he who says of himself and his associates, their name is ‘Legion,’ 
may sign himself ¢ The Great Adver sary if he pleases; and the public 
will not be surprised, much less complain of any impropriety.’ ¢ The 
public, we suspect, will not be predisposed i in favour of acause which 
is thus defended. 

« But these uuseemly aspersions are intermingled with ineautious 
admissions, (angry people are seldom on their guard,) which are full 
of significance. It is admitted, for instance, that the authors of the 

‘ Fly-Sheets’ are ‘by a numerous class’ of Methodists * not sufficiently 
suspeeted ;’ that «an emergency’ has arisen; that Methodism is 
barricr to liberalism ,’ aud that the present ‘agitators’ are more to be 
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* feare d° than those of ‘former times; while the readers of the 

* Papers’ are called upon to * mark them, whatever be their stations 
and pretensions,’ and no indistinct or unmeaning threats are held out 
of ecclesiastical discipline upon disturbers.’ In fact, the tactics of 
the writers are the usual ones in similar cases,—to excite abhorrence 
of the ‘agitators’ by maligning their characters and motives; and 
dread of their principles and measures, by misrepresenting them as 
destructive and anti-religious ; and so to prepare the way for getting 
rid of them, with general consent, as ‘fallen men’ unworthy of sym- 
pathy. Thus the trumpet of warning is blown respecting ‘ the danger 
of Wesleyan Antinomianism.’ Ministers and members are told, that 
‘they ought to perform the manly part of not only denouncing the 
evil deeds themselves, and that at all times and in all places, but also 
the men who performed them.’ Subscription to such periodicals as 
the Wesleyan Times and the Wesleyan Banner is set down as an 
‘instance of participation in acknowledged (!) wickedness,’ which 
merits ‘ public reprobation.’ The obnoxious writers ‘ must be dragged 
forth for open and universal contempt ;’ or, as in the ‘notice to cor- 
respondents, it is more phlegmatically phrased—‘ We think, with 
him, that decided decisive, unless a foregone conclusion be meant] 
measures must be speedily employed,’ 

“ The official apologists seem most concerned to combat the notion 
that * Methodism is on the decline.” Numbers they reject as any sure 
criterion of prosperity,—shrewdly hinting that, for example, they 
would be more prosperous should the reformers leave them, or, declar- 
ing themselves, be cut off with ‘the pruning-knife’ as ‘decayed 
branches,’ Some tables are produced to show the rate of increase in 
periods of five and ten years; and the showing is so bad, that we 
marvel at the production of the evidence. The ten years from 1808 
to 1818 exhibit an increase of 78,506 in Great Britain alone, upon 
116,595; from 1838 to 1848, of only 42,060, upon 296,801 ; proving 
the inerease in the former period, upon less than half the number in 
Ik38, to have been nearly double the increase in the latter period. Now, 
if you take into the account the number of agents employed, and the 
extent of the population during the two ten years in question, not a 
word needs be added to prove, that Methodism das experienced a 
melancholy and even threatening decline. So sensible, indeed, are these 
gentlemen that their own figures will not bear examination, that they 
endeavour to account for the too- plain result, by assigning causes some 
of which are simply frivolous, and all insufficient. ‘To impute it to 
‘Tractarianism,’ is to convict the Methodist ministry of elementary 
deficiency. So also as to infidelity : while poverty, removals, and emi- 
gration, are causes always operating, and those who remove from one 
county or country to another, count in the returns of their new place of 
abode. It is merely amusing to be told, that the field of Methodism has 
been greatly narrowed with regard to the upper and middle classes: for 
when did it embrace the upper 2 The multiplication of chapels and 
the increased attendance are adduced as no proofs of decline, But is 
it quite certain, that chapels have not been multiplied needlessly, that 
the subsequent attendance has not disappointed previous calculation, 
and that trustees lave not had, in many instances, to repent bitterly 
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of their enterprises Or, indeed, is increased attendance accompanied 
with a diminished ratio of conversions, supposing that Methodist 
membership implied so much, a matter for unmingled rejoicing > We 
spare the writers of the ‘ Papers’ any particular remark upon the rash 
sentence in which they have challenged attention to the ‘ few cases of 
ministerial immorality ;’ nor is it necessary to examine the sneering 
assertion, that the present race, though ‘ not so marked in their dress 
or by peculiarity of manners and appearance, are as good Christians 
as the old Methodists.’ It is useless to contend with writers who, in 
the face of notorious facts, can discern ‘ xo signs of spiritual declen- 
sion, —who rebuke those who can, by warning them that ‘morbid 
distrust and discontent may grieve the Spirit,—who, plucking up 
fresh heart, point to the comparatively trivial increase of the last year 
as ‘not inconsiderable,—and, courageously insisting that the Con- 
nexion ought to be thankful fer * progress,’ hug themselves with the 
complacent assurance, that they and their brethren have been < all 
along under the smile of Jehovah!’ If this is not spiritual pride, and 
that of the worst form, what is ? 

‘* We search in vain through alli these ‘ Papers’ for any other point 
on which the writers have grappled with the facts or arguments of 
their opponents, Instead, for example, of explaining away or refuting 
their serious statements respecting the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
they assail them with their wonted virulence as intentionally seeking 
to injure that institution, and exhibit them in the odious light of 
‘appealing to the bad passions of human nature,’ imperilling the sub- 
sistence of the missionaries and their families, and ¢ dashing the cup of 
merey from the lips of the dying heathen ;’ while they must know, or, 
at all events, if their frequent inuendos be well founded, we know that 
some of the men thus reviled are no mean rivals of Dr, Newton him- 
self, as successful pleaders of the missionary cause. Indeed, it is one 
of the grievances connected with them, that, through favour with the 
Connexion, they are so frequently ‘employed in public and honour- 
able services.” 

Such a state of disunion and bitterness as this cannot but lead 
to disastrous consequences, as far as the stability of the Wesleyan 
Society is concerned. And, indeed, looking at the question as 
Churchmen, we cannot but lament that such angry passions 
should exist in any community of professing Christians, Regard- 
ing the Church of England as the legitimate representative of the 
Church of Christ in this countr y, we cannot but feel such strife 
and contention in dissenting bodies, however they may tend to 
compel some individuals to seek for refuge in the bosom of the 
church, have a much greater tendency, and are far more likely, 
to demoralize and deteriorate the great mass of any community, 
where such quarrels are suffered thus to rage, and to drive them 
still farther from us than they ever were before. 

The ¢ Fly-Sheets,’ it appears, were anonymous papers, privately 
circulated among the Methodist preachers. ‘The following extract 
from this pamphlet professes to give an account of the abuses 
they complained of. 
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“It is time to examine the contents of the book, against Whose 
authors the ruling party in the conference are so anxious to be 
employing their ‘decided measures.’ The * Fly-Sheets, as we have 
hefore observed, are levelled exclusively against ‘ the administration of 
Methodism, and the evils of which they complain are classified under 
the several heads of location, centralization, and secularization. 

«1. By location is intended the collection of a favoured class of 
ministersin London. In former days the whole metropolis was compre- 
hended in one circuit ; and, according to a standing rule, no minister 
could remain in it more than three years at one time, nor return to it 
till after the lapse of eight years. The increase of population has fur- 
nished a good plea for dividing the great Babel into not fewer than 
ten circuits ; the consequence of which is, that, without a literal viola- 
tion of the rule just mentioned, a minister might remain in or about 
London nearly all his lite. But the increase of the Connexion has 
created the necessity for numerous official appointments—as mis- 
sionary secretaries, treasurers and secretaries of various funds, theolo- 
gical tutors, editors, book-stewards, &c. Mostof these appointments, 
which require a metropolitan residence, are for a period of six vears, 
renewable at the pleasure of the Conference. In these ways it 1s 
alleged and demonstrated that a number of ministers who hold office, 
or are upon committees, and who are known to be of the ruling party 
in the Conference, have become /ocated in the metropolis, three of 
them for a quarter of a century or upwards. Such gentlemen it ts 
obviously ridiculous to style asmerant preachers ; and yet itineracy ts 
the chief glory of Methodism. That this practice prevents a fair dis- 
tribution of ministerial talent, withdraws a number of the ablest 
preachers trom pastoral work, and occasions discontent among their 
brethren who are bearing the burden and heat of the day, serious as 
they are, are among the ‘least of the objections alleged against it. It 
makes the me tropolis a focus of intrigue, through w ‘hich the indepen- 
dence of the Conference becomes a nullity ; and the objectors reason- 
ably demand, that, instead of the sham elections by which favourites 
enjoy an uninterrupted monopoly of ease and honour, all appointments 
to office shall, like those of president and secretary of Conference, and 
chairmen of districts, be by ballot. 

“2. Centralization is the de ‘velopment of location. All the con- 
nexional committees meetin London. Thus all the influence of the 
book-room, the missionary society, the committee of privileges, the 
special committees appointed to act during the intervals of Conference, 
the Theological Institution, the London district, the conmmittee for the 
final examination of candidates for the ministry, and the education 
committee, as well as the office of president, who is in most cases 
stationed in London, is centralized in the hands of the official class, 
and of the ministers stationed in the metropolitan circuits, * constitut- 
ing a Conterence within a Conference. One result is, that, in many 
instances, individuals are upon from ten to twelve different commit- 
tees. Another is, the * misapplication of the public funds.’ OF this, 
the house expenses of the Missionary Society are adduced as the prin- 
cipal example. The four clerical secretaries, it is affirmed, cost not 
less than O00/, a-year cach, besides travelling expenses; the lay agent 
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having but half that sum. The cost for the secretaries’ houses alone 
amounted— 

In 1843,t0 . £929 13 6 

820 19 9 

In 1845, to . « 864 18 
The library-shelves for one of them cost 702. The number of secre- 
taries is deemed excessive, as proved by the frequent absence of some, 
and the almost constant absence of one of them from his post. Their 
travelling expenses are described as being needlessly large, and this 
while the missionaries’ salaries have been cut down. Numerous 
examples are given of what are deemed to be the evils arising from 
centralization, and reasons are assigned in favour of distributing the 
committees over the surface of the Connexion. On this snbject there 
will be among the most disinterested persons a difference of opinion. 
Few, however, will, on retlection, see the wisdom of shifting the seat 
of the Missionary Society to a provincial town; though as few, in 
these times, will question the propriety of the accounts of all public 
societies (not excluding Centenary hall) being subjected to the most 
rigorous audit. This is urged as the more necessary in the present 
case, on account of the notoriety of the fact, that the treasurer of one 
of the connexional funds, who formerly conducted a periodical exactly 
resembling the * Wesleyan Papers,’ in style, spirit, and purpose, is at 
this moment uuder suspension for very 'arge defaleations. 

«3. By secularization is chietly intended the withdrawal from the 
regular work of the ministry of ministers holding permanently the 
offices of book-steward, missionary secretary, or theological tutor. Ht 
is alleged, and no doubt with much truth, that the entire withdrawal 
of these gentlemen from circuit labeur, rarely even preaching, joined 
to the constant absorption of most o. them in engagements as purely 
secular as those of avy tradesman, is wholly incongruous with their 
professed call and character as ministers of the gospel. 

* The * Fly-Sheets’ contain many curious particulars illustrative of 
the manner in which—sometimes by reélections, which are much com- 
plained of as a monopoly of honour—the ruling party have managed 
to keep the ottice of president of Couference in theirown hands. The 
raised * platform’ too, on which are seated the president and secretary, 
the Conference clerks, missionary secretaries, and other official per- 
sous, together with all the ministers who have passed the chair, is 
regarded with much dislike by the authors, as strougly favouring the 
exercise of a sinister influence over the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence. The illustrations given are too personal or too familiar for 
citation; but they clearly show that this eminence is sometimes 
annoying to independent men, as a place from which they can be 
over-awed by word or gesture, and be subjected to a continuance 
even there of the surveillance which has been carried on, during the 
vear, by the carefully selected members of the missiouary deputations. 
Hut the heaviest censure of the * Fly-Sheets’ falls upon ‘the station- 
inz committee,’ whichis declared to be * the slaughter-house of minis- 
terial character.’ Here, cxcept the comparatively few who compose 
it, each minister’s character and conduct are sifted in his absence, and 
liv is sent hither and thither according as they may judge him worthy 
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of a good or bad cireuit. This committee ‘ being bound to secreey, 
men are living on in the body without a knowledge of the cause or 
occasion of their treatment.’ 

‘‘Within the limits prescribed to this article, it were impossible to 
follow the authors of the ‘ Vly-sheets’ through all their statements, 
Most of those which we have passed by, like those which have been 
noticed, tend to illustrate the general complaint, that the Conference 
—and through it the Connexion—is over-ridden by a numerically 
small, but active, unscrupulous, and compact party of ministers, who, 
under the guidance of their astute leader, and aided by a few wealthy 
laymen in Jondon and Manchester, contrive to monopolise all power, 
influence, and honour, and to carry everything their own way. From 
the authors of the ¢ Fly-Sheets’ they have evidently received a greater 
check than was ever before administered to them. The heavy and 
numerous charges alleged against them derive colour from the very 
manner in which they are met, or, more properly evaded. Instead of 
either disproving those charges or acknowledging their truth and pro- 
mising amendment, they vow vengeance upon the authors, and employ 
all their craft and energy to discover who they are. They positively 
adopted the inquisitorial method of calling upon every minister in the 
Connexion to sign a ‘declaration’ that he neither wrote any part of 
the obnoxious sheets nor knew who did; but, as two hundred and 
fifty-six ministers, including three ex-presidents and six chairmen of 
districts, withheld their signatures, the scheme failed. A second 
attempt has recently been made to gain their signatures: it remains 
to be seen with what result. The inquisitors, ‘meanwhile, as little 
conscious of the odiousness of their office as if they were deer-stalk- 
ing, openly anticipate that ‘the range of suspicion will, in the end, 
become so concentrated as to include, in a less crowded and dubious 
circle, the parties upon whom it may justly be allowed to rest. The 
spirit in which this inquisition is prosecuted appears in a light which 
we refrain from characterizing according to our opinion of its merits, 
from the conduct observed towards a minister of thirty-four years’ 
standing—the Rev, Dante, WaLron,—on suspicion of his connexion 
with the ‘Fly-Sheets.. Thestory is told at length in the Vindication : 
suttice it here to say, first, that the writers, who are familiar with the 
whole history of the * Fly-Sheets,’ distinetly confirm his own declara- 
tion, that he knew nothing of the design, and could not by possibility 
know anything of even the existence of the ¢Fly-Sheets,’ previously 
to printing and circulation. A brother minister, however, whom he 
admitted to his study as a friend, took the opportunity, during his tem- 
porary absence, of rummaging among his private papers, where he 
discovered one containing a phrase or two resembling something in 
the * Fly-Sheets.. This mean individual’s mere belief as to the con- 
tents of a document to which he thus obtained access, was, after the 
lapse of two years, made the foundation of a charge against his ¢oo- 
confiding friend, of participation in the obnoxious pamphlets. The 
tribunal before which the accused was cited, consisting of the presi- 
dent of the Conference, who had been assailed in the ¢ Fly-Shieets,’ 
and four other ministers, all equally prejudiced, adjudged Mr. Walton 
to be one of the authors on this precious evidence, although he proved 
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that the document in question lay upon his desk long after the appear- 
ance of the ‘Sheets,’ with some portion of which it had been sought: 

to be connected. This very month Mr. Walton is to appear as a 

criminal before the regular Manchester District Meeting ; and, unles s 
he will answer a string of questions which the inquisitors have pre - 
pared, with a view no doubt to make him disclose all he knows about 

the real or supposed authors of these formidable compositions, he is 

to be punished, probably by suspension till Conference, and we dare 

say by expulsion then. The public has been little aware, that, while 

the office of the Inquisition i is abolished even in Rome itself, a system 

resembling it closely in all but the infliction of physical torture exists 

in full force at our own doors.” 


It is understood that some of the preachers have been expelled 
from the Conference, as persons suspected of having written the 
Fly-Sheets. “Phe matter is certainly very unlikely to be quieted 
by their expulsion. 


REVIEW. 


An Examination of the Scriptural Grounds on which the Prohibition against 
Marriage with'a Deceased Wife’s Sister is Based. By John Darling, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. London. Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 34. 


A WELL-TIMED and ably-written pamphlet. It is hoped that all who 
take an interest in the question will read it with the attention it 
deserves. For the gratification of those who may not have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, we have made the following extract, and are assured 
that we shall not need to offer any apologies on account of its length. 


“ Before addressing myself to the main question, | must remark that, if we 
receive the prohibitory laws of the eighteenth chapter at all, we must receive 
them as Christians, and must interpret them by the light which Christianity 
throws upon them. It is by the force of their moral sanction that they are 
binding on us, and [am at a loss to see how, in receiving them as prohibitions 
to ourselves, we can possibly exclude from our consideration any change 
Which the Christian Dispensation may have wrought in the subject-matter of 
those laws, supposing such a change to have been effected. ‘To explain my 
meaning more fully, I will illustrate it by referring to the prohibition con- 
tained in the sixteenth verse. If I rightly apprehend the grounds on which 
that prohibition is binding on Christians, it is not because the Levitical Law 

said to the Jew, Lhou shalt not marry thy brother's widow, that the marriage 1s 

held to be prohibited to us, but because it was declared concerning that 
marriage, that it was an abominable and unclean thing, for this reason—that 
marriage had spiritualiy incorporated the widow with the deceased brother. 
Finding this to be plainly stated in a revelation of the Divine will, and be- 
lieving that the principle of that prohibition exists in at least as much force 
among Christians as it did among the Jews, we cannot but infer that sucha 
marriage is contrary to the will of God respecting us. 

“Now, I will for an instant assume that a further revelation of the Divine 
will has placed the law of marriage in a light different from that in which it 
stood at the time of the previous revelation; and that, by virtue of the change, 
a matriage not before prohibited falls exactly within the reasons assigned for 
the prohibition of marriage with a brother's widow. These reasons, as I have 
Stated, are our grounds for belicving the latter marriage to be contrary to the 
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will of God. The marriage, therefore, which the further revelation brings 
within them must, after its promulgation, be deemed as contrary to the will of 
God, as is the marriage prohibited by the former revelation. 

“Tf, then, I can prove what I have assumed, and can show that the Christian 
Dispensation wrought such a change in the law of marriage, as would render 
the marriage of a man with the sister of his deceased wife manifestly imper- 
missible to Christians, consistently with the continued authority of the pro- 
hibition contained in verse sixteen, I trust I shall be considered to have 
established the truth of the preposition which | have advanced—namely, that 
the Bible prohibits that marriage to us. 

“The most convenient method of proof will be to point out, in the first 
place, in what respects the state of the marriage law in the time of the Jews 
affected the question of the prohibited degrees of affinity; and, in the second 
place, the changes which were wrought in that law by the Christian Dispen- 
sation. 

‘1 must commence this part of my argument by recurring to the principle 
upon which the prohibition of verse sixteen depends. 1 have more than once 
stated the principle of that prohibition to be, that the union resulting from 
marriage incorporated the wife with her husband in such a manner, that it 
was a violation of the purity of the close blood-relationship subsisting between 
two brothers, for a surviving brother to marry a deceased brother's wite. 
Now | hope to be able to show, that, under the Jewish dispensation, the law 
of marriage was in such a condition, that, looking at the question in an 
abstract point of view, there are satisfactory grounds for the belief that the 
husband was not joined to his wife in the same complete mannner in which 
she was incorporated with him; and that therefore an equal amount of im- 
purity did not in reality attach to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister : and 
that, taking a practical view of the question, there are conclusive reasons why 
a prohibition of that marriage would not have been intelligible, and could not 
have been enforced. 

“In considering the state of the law of marriage among the Jews, the first 
thing that suggests itself to the mind, is that polygamy was tolerated among 
them. ‘To what extent that practice prevailed, or how far it was limited, may 
be a matter of question, but the main fact is beyond a doubt. I apprehend, 
however, that in countries where polygamy is tolerated, marriage is so far 
perverted from its original institution, that it does not produce, with reference 
to the union resulting from it, the same effects on the husband as on the wife. 
The woman under such circumstances surrenders to the man she marries all 
her rights, all her affections, all her capacities for discharging the duties of 
married life. The husband gives her a part only of all these. I am unable 
to see how it could be contended, that two persons so coming together are 
affected in the same manner by the relations into which they have entered 
with each other. There could be no equal coherence between them. On the 
part of the woman, the complete sacrifice of self would produce that sort of 
adherence which | understand to be expressed by the incorporation spoken of 
in verse sixteen. On the part of the man, the sacrifice would be partial, not 
perhaps more than enough to sustain the total dependence on him of the 
woman. While, therefore, the entire surrender of self, in all that related to 
marriage, would carry with it on the side of the wife, the loss of her individual 
character, and cause her to be impressed as it were with the character of her 
husband, the surrender on the husband's side would not be sufficiently com- 
plete to imbue him with the character of his wife. As a consequence of this, 
under the Jewish Dispensation which tolerated polygamy, the same degree of 
impurity did not attach to a marriage between a man and the sister of a wife, 
with whose character he had only been partially impressed by marriage, as 
attached to a marriage between a man and the widow of his brother, who had 
been completely impressed with the character of that brother. [t 1s, perhaps, 
unnecessary to observe, that it is in the permisstbility of marriage with more 
than one wife, that the incompleteness of the union lies; and that it would 
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not be more complete because a man intended to confine himself to one wife, 
or did actually do so: for unless we could conceive human nature to be 
endowed with a will necessarily unchangeable, we could not make out that 
anv husband, as long as polygamy was tolerated, could give himself to his 
wife in the sense in which she surrendered herself to him. 

“| am not aware that there is any fallacy in this theory as to the conse- 
quence of the permission of polygamy, but it is not necessary to rest this part 
of my argument on that theory alone. There are two passages in the Bible 
which appear to me to be plain declarations, that marriage in the time of the 
Jews did not produce equally binding effects on the husband and on the wife. 
The first is the sixteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, to which 
I have so often referred, and which, as I have said, I cannot understand as 
meaning anything else than that the wife was spiritually incorporated with 
her husband. The other passage is part of the nineteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 1 will quote it at length, because | shall have occa- 
sion to refer to itagain. ‘The pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, 
and saying unto him, Is it lawful fora man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And Ile answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that He 
which made them at the beginning made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives: 
but from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery : and whoso marricth her which is put away doth commit 
adultery. His disciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with his 
wife, it is not good to marry. But He said unto them, All men cannot re- 
ceive this saying save they to whom it is given.’ 

‘* Now, looking at the Jewish system of divorce referred to in this passage, 
apart from the language used by our blessed Lord respecting it, there would 
not, | think, be anything unreasonable in the poposition, that such a system 
must have rendered the marriage-union unequal in its effects on the husband 
and on the wife. A marriage, which is liable to be so annulled, cannot be 
considered in any other light than as a contract, voidable by one party, and 
binding on the other. It is, however, unnecessary to speculate as to the con- 
sequences of this part of the Jewish law. The declaration of our Saviour 
seems to establish clearly one of two things, either that the original law of 
marriage, by which the husband ‘ cleaves unto the wife’ was abrogated in the 
time of the Jews, and therefore their system of divorce was tolerated ; or that 
their system was in itself an abrogation of that law. In either case the result 
is the same. ‘This passage, combined with the sixteenth verse of the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, would, I think, independently of the argument deducible 
from the permission of polygamy, justify me in asserting that the marriage tie 
affected husband and wife so unequally, under the Jewish Dispensation, that the 
purity of the blood-relationship was not so much violated by marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, as by marriage with a brother's widow. 

‘“‘ Let us now consider the question in a practical point of view. Whatever 
may have been the amount of impurity which attached to marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, it is probable that the social position of women did not 
permit it to be made the subject of a prohibitory enactment. It would {be 
supertluous to enlarge on the degrading tendency of polygamy in reference to 
the character of women, and the consideration in which they are held by the 
other sex. It may suffice to observe, that it would be impossible to discover, 
in auctent or modern times, a single instance of that practice having co-existed 
with the maintenance by woman of her proper place in the scale of society. 
So inseparable an incident to the toleration of polygamy is the degradation of 
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the sex, of whose rights it is an invasion, that, on these grounds alone, I 
Ce should consider myself justified in assuming that the Jewish woman was 
te more or less degraded from her natural rank during the greater part of the 
ag Jewish Dispensation. But, very striking indications of this state of things 
are not wanting. The rite, which was instituted as a sign of God's covenant 
with the chosen people, was confined to the male sex. Women were not 
suffered to mourn for the dead in the same manner as men; and in the syna- 
gogues, a place was allotted to them, which marked their inferiority in the 
ae estimation of the Jewish nation. Other circumstances of an equally significant 
| me character might be adduced, but, instead of referring to more, I will cite the 


a language used by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, as a decisive proof 

mil of the degradation of the fewale sex under the Jewish Dispensation, ‘ For as 

Miwa 6? many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is 
id neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, their is neither male 

a nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ The words of the Apostle 


plainly indicate, that the equality of the male and female sex, with respect to 
spiritual privileges and the favour of God, was as novel a doctrine to the 
Jewish converts as the admission of the Gentile world to a similar equality. 
A more striking illustration of the previous inferiority of women could scarcely 
be found. If, then, they occupied a low rank in general estimation, it is more 
than probable that, admitting some impurity to have attached to marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, as the impurity lay chiefly on the woman's side, 
a prohibition of the marriage could with difficulty have been enforced. 

“There is another rather forcible reason of a practical character which 
favours the same conclusion. If we examine the working of the prohibitions 
of marriages within the degrees of affinity, we shall find that they depend in 
a great measure for their due observance on the feeling of relationship en- 
gendered by marriage, between the husband and his wife’s relatives, and the 
wife and her husband's relatives. A prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister would certainly have wanted this practical sanction among the 
Jews; for it is not easy to see how a man who married several wives could 
entertain towards the sisters of each of them a feeling of near relationship, or 
how they could regard him in any sense as a brother. 

“Before I close this part of the subject, I cannot avoid observing that, 
assuming all the reasons which I have offered for the permission of marriage i 
with a deceased wife's sister to be unsatisfactory, Ido not know why, without 
investigating the immediate causes as I have attempted to do, we might not 4 
refer that permission to what was probably the final cause—‘ hardness of | i 
heart,’ which, according to the express declaration of our Lord, hindered the 
Jews from receiving, in its full meaning, the doctrine of the unity of the mar- 
riage tic. I am unable to discover anything unsound in the arguments I have 
suggested; but we have, at all events, in the passage quoted from St. Matthew's 
Gospel, a clear assertion, that ‘hardness of heart’ led to one great departure ' 
from the original law of marriage. If the plainest analogy can be trusted, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was a departure of a similar character ; 
that is to say, it was an infringement of the sacred unity of the marriage con- 
tract. It would surely be more consonant to all laws of sober reasoning to 
refer this departure, as well as the other, to Jewish ‘hardness of heart,’ even 
if we should be obliged to admit that the rust of time has obscured the links 
of the chain which connects the cause with the effect, than to assert that, be- 
cause that marriage was permitted, it was no departure at all from the 
original law. 

** Having endeavoured to show in what respects the condition of the law of 
marriage in the time of the Jews affects the question of the prohibited degrees 
of affinity, and having attempted to prove that it accounts satisfactorily for 
the permission to their nation of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, I will, 
in conclusion, point out, as briefly as 1 can, the changes effected by the Chris- 
tian Dispensation. 

e! ‘In the beginning, as is declared in Genesis, and as is also affirmed by our 
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Saviour and by St. Paul, God instituted marriage in the full perfection of 
sacredness and unity. The original law of marriage given to man was, to 
adopt the paraphrase of Milton, 


“¢ For this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere; 
And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul.’ 


“ We do not know at how early a period of its history the world fell away 
from the primeval law, but it is certain that, long before the age of the Jewish 
nation, a very wide departure from it had taken place. The Levitical law, 
while it reformed some of the grosser and more abominable corruptions which 
had crept in upon it, and which defiled many nations of the world at the time 
of its establishment, did not restore the law of marriage to its full purity and 
integrity. ‘That holy institution was still suffered to remain in a state resem- 
bling that of some majestic temple, originally dedicated to the worship of the 
Deity, but which stands in partial ruin in the midst of a people who are igno- 
rant of its sacred character, and who profane it by using it for common and 
secular purposes. It was reserved for Christianity to repair the ruin, and to 
consecrate afresh the desecrated structure. The Author of the new Dispensa- 
tion declared, according to the passage quoted from St. Matthew's Gospel, 
that by marriage man and wife become one flesh, that they are so joined 
together by God, and that, as the bond which unites them derives its force 
from Him, it is not to be severed by man, except in the single instance of 
adultery. This declaration at once restored the full religious obligation of the 
marriage contract, and made it completely and equally binding on both hus- 
band and wife. The words of our Lord expressly denounced the Jewish 
system of divorce; and, as Paley observes, prohibited, by an easy implication, 
the practice of polygamy: ‘ for if whoever putteth away his wife and marrieth 
another committeth adultery ; he who marrieth another without putting away 
the first, is no less guilty of adultery; because the adultery does not consist 
in the repudiation of the first wife, but in entering into a second marriage 
during the legal existence and obligation of the first.’ 

“The new doctrine of marriage—new, that is, to the age in which it was 
delivered, is placed in a very forcible light in several passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. I will content myself with quoting one of them. ‘ Let every man 
have his own wife, and every woman have her own husband. The wife hath 
not power of her own body, bu‘ the husband ; and likewise also the husband 
hath not power of his own bur ,. but the wife.’ This passage alone would 
have sufficed to show not only that polygamy was unlawful, but that the 
marriage contract of the Christian Dispensation united husband and wife in 
such a manner, as to carry with it, on the part of each of them, an equal and 
complete surrender of self in all that relates to marriage. In accordance with 
the words of St. Paul, the Church of England in her marriage service makes 
the bridegroom say to the bride, ‘ With my body I thee worship,’ to mark 
what is the distinguishing feature of Christian marriage, that the husband 
imparts to the wife the entire interest in himself. 

“On the authority of the passages I have cited from St. Matthew's Gospel, 
and from the Epistle to the Corinthians, and of passages of a similar character 
in St. Paul's Epistles, polygamy, which, at the date of the establishment of 
Christianity, had fallen into desuetude, has since that time been considered 
directly sinful by nations professing Christianity; and in this country, where 
the purest form of the Christian religion has prevailed, divorce for causes 
other than adultery is deemed unlawful, as being contrary to the Word of God. 

“IT have suggested, that a low estimation of the importance of purity in the 
female sex, may have been a practical impediment to the reception by the 
Jews of the prohibition of marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. It 
can hardly be necessary to remark, that no such impediment exists at the 
present day, or to point out that if any portion of it, however small, did exist, 
it would be wholly inexcusable in a Christian people. Without enlarging on 
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a truth so obvious as that Christianity elevated the female character, I wil! 
merely observe that its influence in that respect seems to have been instan- 

taneous. ‘The whole of the Old Testament gives us but three or four instances 
of women selected from among their fellows, as worthy of being chronicled in 
the Sacred History. In the Gospels, the most striking examples of faith and 
piety recorded by the Evangelists are exhibited by that sex ; a sex which it is 
difficult to distinguish by the characteristic of weakness, when speaking of 
those holy women, whose devotion to our blessed Lord made them the last to 
leave the cross on which He suffered, and the first to seek the sepulchre in 
which Ile was buried ; a devotion signally rewarded by their being the first to 
receive the tidings of His resurrection, and the first to whom He vouchisafed 
to show Himself after He had risen from the dead. 

* Such were the changes effected by the Christian Dispensation. I have 
already shown that we cannot exclude these changes from our view, in our 
interpretation of the laws contained in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, as 
laws applicable to ourselves. Construing the prohibitions of that chapter by 
the light of Christianity, we not only reject the eighteenth verse as having 
reference only to the practice of polygamy, but as we discover satisfactory 
reasons, peculiar to the Jews as distinguished from Christians, for its having 
been suffered to negative, under the Levitical Dispensation, the full operation 
of the sixteenth verse, we reject at the same time its influence on the con- 
struction of that verse. Neither in letter nor in spirit can it restrict, among 
Christians, the full operation of the moral law enunciated in the sixteenth 
verse. The argument then assumes this practical form—the original law of 


marriage being restored, and man and wife being ‘one flesh,” each of 


them becomes spiritually incorporated with the other by the union of 
marriage. As therefore it is declared to be a violation of the purity of the 
relationship subsisting between two brothers, for a man to marry a woman 
who has become so closely united to his brother, it must be an equal violation 
of the purity of the relationship between two sisters, for a woman to marry a 
man who has become as closely united to her sister. 

“ The Christian revelation, as | have shown, has engrafted this result on 
the Jewish law. 1 am therefore warranted in asserting that the prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, rests on the sure foundation of Holy 


Scripture.” 

The real question, if we mistake not, in this painful controversy, is 
that which Mr, Darling here discusses. Has Christianity made any 
change in the state of the law of marriage ?—and if it has,—what is 
the spirit of that change? Is it to relax ‘or to restrain? It seems 


impossible to doubt, with the facts before us, that the whole law of 


divorce and polygamy were altered, and the spirit of Christianity, 
immediately and from the very beginning, directed to curb and restrain 
the liberties allowed in the preceding dispensations. Indeed, it is 
evident, that it is not by an appeal to Jewish law—much less to 
Jewish explanations of law,—that any question of this sort ean be 
determined. It was lawful under certain circumstances to marry a 
brother's widow. Is itso now? Has Christianity made no change 
in this particular? = If it has, if no one would pretend that it is the 
duty of a man to marry his brother's widow now, on what grounds 


any one can maintain that it is lawful to marry a wife’s sister or niece, 
it seems difficult to understand, 
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